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THE PICTURES OF SOROLLA Y BASTIDA 
By JOSEPHINE DasKAm BACON 


Eastward He planted His garden, 

Eastward in Eden field: 

Grapes, green globed, 

Peaches, flamy lobed, 

Citron and honey-melon and pale quince 

(It seems they have grown sour and smaller, since!) 
Thick as the ground could yield 

God planted Eden field. 


Surely ‘twas bravely planned, 

That shady garden land! 

What slipped and went awry? 

I cannot tell, not I. 

*T would seem He tossed His ball up, up toward heaven, 
And then... . and then 


Somehow the heavy hearts of us poor men 


Dragged it below again. 

Down, down it fell, all doomed, all unforgiven, 
Toward very hell: 

Poor Gardener, that tried to garden well! 


See now, He catches the ball in His hand. 
(Mark me well: you shall understand. ) 
What was wrong? 

Did I gentle them too long? 

Were the fruits too many and sweet 

I gave them to eat? 

Was there no salt to purify them? 

No tempting, untrusty sea to try them? 
Was there no wind to blow them clean? 
Did I wall them in too lush and green? 
**Out o’ the garden, lads!’’ quoth He, 
**T’ll plant ye now twixrt the sun and the sea!”’ 
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And still He cried, ‘‘ More sun!”’ till the sky burned, 

And then, ‘‘ More sea!’’ and heaped the green waves high, 

And yet again, ‘‘More sun! I say, more sun!”’ 

Smoothly began the great seas then to run, 

Purpling and blooming like a pigeon’s wing, 

Tinted like summer plums, 

When luscious August comes, 

That fall in deeps of emerald grass; 

Speared through, where shafts of sunlight pass, 

Into green glooms, 

Where strange white coral looms. 

And the fresh froth piled high in milky ledges 

Upon the smooth sea’s glassy, sheeted edges. 

And the wind drove down with a shout, 

And deep in the core of the sky the sun poured out, 

And the air shook with it and quivered and throbbed through 
it round and about. 


Then, where the wave slipped back and left the sand 

As smooth and polished as a dove’s wing, spread, 

He dropped two children from His curvéd hand, 

Pink, full of mirth, and hardy, seaward led. 

And one stood naked as the seacliffs stand. 

And over one a wondrous sun-lit, sky-clear robe was spread. 


And one He tossed (and laughed and eaught again 

And tossed again, as children toss a bubble) 

Who ‘lighted, laughing, bubble-light, and then, 

Ran by on waves of blue, through clouds of blue, 

Breathing the blue, star-shining through the blue, 

The very blue of eternity—O when 

Was life so wholly glad, 

And knew not to be sad, 

Nor guessed that pain and want stood waiting, death, and the 
soul and trouble! 
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And soft fleshed babies fell, 

Like little rolling loves blown down from the blue, 
That drooped their heads as baby roses do 

Against the mother flower, 

Or staggered into the spray, 

Whom the waves chased away, 

Dripping like rosebuds in a shower. 

(Say, could the Gardener tell 

They would outgrew His planting 

And cease one day their happy cherub chanting ?) 


Watch while He eatches His ball again! 
Will ye not turn to Me, then? 

Think on Me, who lit the sun for ye, 
Loosed the salt sea and let it run o’er ye, 
Come to Me, now, will ye come? 

But the children were dumb. 

Look back and upward: your Ged stands behind! 
But the children were blind. 


Sun-soaked and sea-drenched they wait there, 
Drunk with the reek of the sun, 

Fresh from the wash of the sea, 

Laughing against the wind. 

The infinite blue is their Fate, there, 

Sorrow has never begun, 

Suffering never shall be, 

None has repented nor sinned. 

So long as the Ball shall roll, 

They laugh at us there, supreme, 

With the blue for a dream, 

And the sun for a heart, 

And the sea for a soul, 

Safe, and unworn, and forever set sweetly apart! 








POEMS 
By StarK YOUNG 
STARS AT NIGHT: A FRAGMENT 


How distant seems the hour when did pass 

The autumn glory west from land to sky, 

And in the falling sun the plumy grass 

Powdered the hill with light! Now day doth die, 
Save where yon summit still the sun holds high, 
Celestial pharos in a dark lagoon. 

Dimness is al]. The sky doth draw more nigh 
Unto its marriage with the land, and soon, 

All faint, appear the lone star and the hornéd moon. 


And lo, from the east comes night the sower, swift, 
Bending his steps across the azure mead; 

Flings with wide motion from his palm uplift 
Upon the enamelled void the starry seed, 

Like golden corn about his footsteps lead. 

Who counteth them? Unnumbered—as a rain 
Dropped within some vale with silent speed, 

Stars sown in whirlwinds, that all search is vain; 
Our eyes but seem to lose and find and lose again. 


And sudden from a dim world drawing nigh, 

Amon the rest a meteor sprung now, 

Bolder chan all, like some fierce charioteer 

With hair blown backward from his burning brow, 
Shoots through the course of heaven, and sinks low. 
Hither from out the dark he came, and on 

Into the dark he went—I know not how, 

Nor mid what starry coursers sets his sun, 

Nor what bright goal awaits him when his race is run. 
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iow often have I watehed you where each lies 

Dropping to west his golden pilotage, 

And thought of all that might your verge comprise; 

Under your patient gaze what fear and rage, 

Griefs on the bosom of the night, and age 

Mourning dead youth, hate, sect, and schism, 

Joys, loves, religions that men war and wage, 

Astray in some eternal cataclysm 

Like these worlds swimming in silence through the 
immense abysm. 


TO MY SISTER 


Along the noonday road and shining sand 

I hear two voices come; one small and sweet, 
One small but measured wisely, grave, discreet; 
The brother and the sister hand in hand. 


The goldenrod along the sunny waste 

Shines not so bright as does her little head; 

Her tiny twinkling feet must needs make haste 
If she lag not beside that manly tread. 


And busily they talk and none else near! 
But now I see them not, my dim eyes stray, 
For I am listening now where far away 
Another childish voice once more I hear. 


Dear Child, Beloved, where thy steps shall lead, 
God keep thine eyes from all but happy tears, 

And thy voice sweet and clear, and bright thy head, 
Above a shining road of sunny years. 
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TO BEATA 


Lo, where thine eyes fall the forget-me-nots 
Spring like an azure heaven to meet thy glance; 
And in the sunlight of thy smile they dance 
Like little stars upon the twilight plots. 

And where thou openest thy lips the rose 
Gleams with her searlet petals at thy words; 
And with thy voice is heard a wind that blows 
All in a leafy wood of singing birds. 


Il 


Her brows are like a swallow’s wings 
First seen upon the shining day, 

While yet the morning wind shall bear 
Dim hints of meadows rich with May. 


Her brows are like a swallow’s wings, 
Their tips are kissed with sunset rose 
From out some deathless region where 
The golden twilight shall not close. 


Her brows are like a swallow’s wings 
Upon the blue night far above, 

And all about them softly shines 

The heaven of her love. 
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To BEATA 
Ill. 


Lo, thou art set about with little flames, 
Wherein thy heart grows purer every hour, 
And by that glowing radiance hath power 


To leave the place which the low body shames. 


And sorrowful I bring the heart of me, 


To give my love to thee and make thee mine; 
But I am held forever from that shrine 
By the bright fire of God that keepeth thee. 


LV. 
THE CHOICE OF DEATH 


In the blue night to fall asleep 

With thee in dreams beside me here! 
Beyond thy face I see the field 

In shadowy starlight far and near; 
Beyond thy breath I hear the wind 
Move far off, like some wanderer 
That with his soaring passion sets 
The wide wings of the world astir. 
To look at last on thy still face, 
Even as the dark seals up mine eyes, 
And keep thee yet, though I shall walk 
Amid the stars of Paradise! 
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TWO SONNETS 
By ALBERT E. TroMBLY 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Time is the path of change, and it may be 
That on the brow of some dim future lurks 
Rekindled love of what the present shirks: 
Devotion to impassioned poesy. 
What visions are there now that poets see? 
Shorn of his heart each ballad-monger irks 
The day with eries at which the rabble smirks 
A moment twixt the counting-house and tea. 


But in that longed-for season men may turn 
Away from war and lust and search for peif 
And novel whims which they mistake for song, 
And look to thee, and in thy numbers learn 
How Love is Beauty, Beauty Love itself, 
And wonder why they’ve let you sleep so long! 





























THE SONNET 


They think thy flight is broken, deem thy wings 
Meagre and all too worn to rise and soar 
Full of the splendor that was thine before 

A thousand hearts had beat upon thy strings. 

Yet Dante only heard thine echoings, 

And Laura’s lover never guessed thy core, 
Too seldom Keats has lingered by thy door, 
And sweet Rossetti’s lips but touched thy springs 


Lute of the subtle cadences, that take 
Their essence from the heart that pants for breath, 
Let me but catch thy faintest undertones, 
That when I touch thy stops my numbers slake 
The thirst of youth for life, of age for death, 
And chill the marrow deepest in their bones! 


TO STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Obiit December 9, 1915 


By W. F. McCa.es 


Methought the line of poets long 

Had left the earth, until your song 
‘*Marpessa,’’ sweet and unalloyed 

Made musical the dreary void. 


Now know I well, Appollo still 

In flaming chariot climbs the hill 

Of Heaven; that hearts will ever yearn 
For eyes and hands and loves that burn! 








SOME ASPECTS OF OUR TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


By J. ANTON DE Haas 


President Abbott L. Lowell said in one of his recent ad- 
dresses to the students of Harvard University: ‘‘Don’t for- 
get that we are an hysterical nation.’’ If any proof of the 
correctness of this analysis of the American character were 
necessary, the last year has amply provided it. The ease with 
which the nation is being stampeded into the dangerous field 
of armaments notwithstanding the fact that Europe is show- 
ing dramatically the inevitable end to which such a course must 
lead, is but one instance. The exaggerated notions in regard 
to the benefits to be derived by American commerce in the 
Latin American field from the short period of isolation of these 
markets is another. 

After all that has been written on the subject of Latin 
American Trade, we may feel justified in saying that the facts 
are all in; the arguments are all before the court. The ques- 
tion of relative importance, the correct placing of the em- 
phasis may still claim our attention. It will be my endeavor 
to contribute to this aspect of the problem. 

Has the American merchant been as criminally neglectful 
of the Latin American field as we are invited to believe? The 
United States exports more goods into Latin America than 
any other country. The growth of our commerce with the 
Latin republics has been healthy and normal. Our exports 
to the Argentine Republic amounted to about $10,000,000 in 
1902: in 1910 they had increased to $46,724,231; in 1913 they 
amounted to $62,032,853. In 1913 we were supplying Argen- 
tine with 15 per cent. of all she bought from foreign nations, 
while Germany supplied her with approximately 16 per cent. 
Our trade with the other countries of the southern continent 
has developed in the same normal way. Brazil bought from 
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the United States in 1902 approximately $10,000,000; in 1913 
this had grown to $48,000,000. This can hardly be asserted 
to indicate a wholesale neglect of the Latin American field. 
Our large share in the commerce of these countries is the more 
remarkable since from the point of view of international 
economics there would have been every justification for neglect. 

First of all North America is not nearer to the South Ameri- 
can ports than are the European countries. The distance 
from Rio de Janeiro to New York is practically the same as 
the distance from that port to Liverpool. 

The economic development and the resources of the north; 
ern and southern republics of the American continent are in 
many respects so similar that not until very recently could 
there develop any trade worthy of the name. In very general 
terms we may explain this more fully. Until comparatively 
recent times the bulk of the export trade of the United States 
consisted in raw products and in food products. The United 
States was an agricultural nation. The countries of the 
southern continent are still in that condition. These products 
are bulky and of relatively small value. Trade in such pro- 
duets is normally only possible between countries represent- 
ing widely different stages of economic development or pre- 
senting great differences in climate or soil characteristics, 
Neither of these two differences existed between the United 
States and the principal markets of South America, at least 
not to any marked degree and excepting the northern part of 
Brazil. These differences did exist between North America 
and Europe and between South America and Europe. 
There was every inducement therefore to the develop- 
ment of an East-West trade and very little to eall forth 
a North-South trade. We need not be surprised to hear there- 
fore that our South American Trade represents only 19 per 
eent. of our total foreign trade. Europe and Asia were and 
still are our ‘‘natural markets’’. South America is not. 
Nor was the southern continent a market of great promise. 
The Argentine Republic and Brazil boast of a population of 
less than five persons per square mile—a condition typical 
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of that existing in Peru, Chile, Bolivia, and the other repub- 
lies. Buenos Ayres is a large city counting, according to the 
last census, a population of a million and a half; as a port it 
is next in importance to New York, and it ranks seventh among 
the ports of the world. But the total population of the Argen- 
tine Republic is but 7,731,257, of which the large majority are of 
Italian and Spanish descent,—a population but slightly 
larger than that of Belgium, which has a density of 666 per- 
sons per square mile. The purchasing will and power of for- 
eign markets depend upon various factors. The resources or 
national wealth, the number and density of population, are of 
prime importance, the degree of culture as a factor in deter- 
mining the demands of the people for new articles plays a 
role, the tenacity of customs or the degree of cosmopolitanism, 
if we may call it that way, must also be taken into considera- 
tion. On none of these points can the South American mar- 
ket be said to have been particularly favorable as compared 
with Europe. The South American republics are passing 
through the stage that we have largely left behind us in our 
national development: the stage of dependence upon foreign 
capital for the development of the resources of the country 
The only way in which a country that is rich in natural re- 
sources but poor in capital ean hope to develop rapidly, is by 
borrowing from other countries where capital is more plenti- 
ful. The United States could not have attained its present 
stage of development without the capital of England, France, 
Belgium, and Holland. The Canadian Northwest is at the 
present time being developed with the aid of capital obtained 
primarily from England, Holland, and Belgium. The South 
American republics are still in that position of dependence. 
What relation has this to the possibility of foreign trade in 
these countries? <A direct relation. International invest- 
ments mean foreign trade. Exports and imports of goods are 
ultimately the only way in which such investments can be 
made and paid for. England had eapital available for for- 
eign investments. The United States had not. In Argen- 
tine alone England has invested more capital than the United 
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States has invested in all the Latin American republics taxen 
together. Much has been said of late in attempts to account 
for the high figure of the English imports into the South 
American republics, in regard to the conditions which govern 
the making of such loans. <A clause is usually inserted that 
the money must be spent in English factories; the same meth- 
ords are supposed to be current among the German bankers. 
Strange that it should be thought that such clauses could 
change the course of trade. If the goods needed for the par- 
ticular enterprise are not obtained in Germany or Great 
Britain, the actual condition may be less apparent but the 
fact is not changed that the only way in which such invest- 
ment can take place is by a movement of British or German 
goods. J. A. Hobson estimates* that at the present time 
about 56 per cent. of the surplus English capital finds its way 
into foreign fields or a total figure of £3,500,000,000. First 
and foremost among the borrowing nations figure Canada, the 
United States, and Argentine, in the order of their import- 
ance. This foreign investment means a permanent basis for 
trade relations. This factor, therefore, accounts also for the 
limited amount of our trade with South America. The United 
States until recently depended itself upon foreign investments, 
and more recently has been too much oeeupied in using its 
home capital to develop the resources within its own borders. 
Or, in commercial terms, the rate of interest in the west and 
the south of the United States was sufficiently high to keep 

bulk of the surplus capital at home. Yet American in- 
vestments have taken place in these South American repub- 
lies. The United States ranks third in the Argentine, while 
England and Germany lead. An indication that these invest- 
ments are taking place in the Argentine Republic may be found 
in the so-called favorable balance of the United States with 
this nation, which amounted in 1913 to a little over $26,000,- 
000. Though undoubtedly a large percentage of this amount 
is due to the balance of the triangular trade, Argentine- 
Europe-United States, it gives nevertheless statistical evi- 


*An Economic Interpretation of Investment, p. 61 
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dence of what is a well known fact. The recent success in the 
floating in the United States of the $15,000,000 Argentine 
loan at six per cent. is another indication of the direction in 
which our American capital is beginning to flow. 

Many causes have been suggested for the supposed lack of 
development of our trade with Latin America. The trans- 
portation facilities come in for their share of the blame. 
Ocean transportation does not depend upon established lines 
to the same extent as railroad transportation. A small amount 
of capital is sufficient to enter the field and the ‘‘tramp’’ stands 
always ready to fill in where the regular steamship lines fail 
to serve. In an inquiry held by The American Exporter in 
February, 1915, 296 out of 349 of the prominent merchants 
engaged in export trade with Latin America declared the ship- 
ping facilities to be entirely adequate. In railroad building 
we have become accustomed to the opening of new territory 
by means of railroads, which create their own traffic. In 
ocean trade the situation is reversed ; the traffic calls forth the 
facilities. Poor connections are largely an effect and not a 
cause of poor trade. 

The American manufacturer has been blamed with unwil- 
lingness to consider the wishes of his foreign customer and 
with a lack of understanding of customs, ideas, and languages. 
The charge may be just, but this too is rather a result than 
a cause. Caprivi once said in a public utterance that Ger- 
many would soon be facing the alternative of exporting men 
or goods. Her splendid social organization, her failure as a 
colonial power, have increased the pressure at home. The Ger- 
mans must export. No wonder that they are experts in the 
finding of foreign markets. Necessity is a splendid school. 
Our foreign commerce is small, at the most one-seventeenth of 
our domestic trade; our per capita foreign trade is $40, while 
that of Holland is $448. Nothing is more natural. America, 
a larger nation, containing more varied resources and climates, 
is more nearly self-sufficient than any of the smaller nations 
with equal economic development. That foreign trade has not 
been our strong point, is the natural result of the fact that the 
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products we did export were necessities to the countries which 
bought them from us. We did not need to create a market. 

It has been said that the Germans are able to compete with 
American exporters because they are able to give better terms 
in long time credit. To some extent this may be true, but that 

; 


this element should have figured largely is wrong. James A. 


. | 


Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council ealls 
it ‘‘a delusion’’ to think that American foreign trade is carried 
on within narrow limits. We may also eall attention to the 
fact that the Germans are not in commerce for the sake of 
philanthropy, and that whatever credit accommodations are 
granted, must be paid for by the purchaser; they are reflected 
in the prices of the goods. 

Some misunderstanding is current even among economists, 
and it is sometimes held that the question of foreign invest- 
ments is identical to that of long-term commercial credit. 
One moment’s reflection, however, must suffice to make it clear 
that they have very little in common, that these are two classes 
of loans granted for different purposes, on different terms, and 
that different 'enders and borrowers are involved. 

The situation in regard to our Latin American trade may 
therefore be practically carried back to the question of for- 
eign investments. That the United States has shown a grad- 
ual tendeney towards such investments is a hopeful sign for 
the foreign trade situation. As the amount of surplus capital 
increases, and the habit of buying investment securities be- 
comes more widespread, foreign investments will increase, and 
along with this increase will grow an increase in the foreign 
trade. It has been estimated* that 45 per cent. of the total 
wealth of Great Britain, but only 23 per cent. of the wealth of 
the United States, is in securities—statistics of doubtful value 
to be sure, but nevertheless interesting in this connection. 

Why should the United States or any other country be at all 
interested in foreign trade? I take it for granted that the 
mereantilistie fallacy of considering a nation an overgrown 
individual finds no defendants among the readers of this 


*Charles A. Conant in The ‘Atlantic Monthly, January, 1908. 
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article. When the ‘‘favorable balance’’ argument for foreign 
trade is thrown overboard, what remains to justify effort to 
enlarge our foreign commercial relations? The fundamental 
advantage of foreign trade still remains. It still means, inter- 
nationally speaking, buying in the cheapest, most efficient 
market and sending our goods in payment. But industrially 
it means more than that. It means the possibility of large 
scale production, where heretofore the domestic market was 
not able to support it, or it means at any rate production on a 
larger and therefore more economical basis. By this the con- 
sumers may ultimately profit. It also means a distribution of 
commercial risk which is becoming more and more desirable. 
and which ultimately must also be reflected favorably in the 
prices of the products. 

As a nation of consumers as well as of producers, we are 
interested therefore in the development of our foreign com- 
mercial relations. What are the factors which will influence 
the future of our trade in the Latin American republics? 
Can a marvelous development be expected as the result of the 
present conflict? To the last question I am inclined to answer, 
**No.”’ To the first the answer cannot be so dogmatically 
given. 

Professor Patten estimates the cost of the war at $46,000,- 
000 a day, while he believes the amount of capital which was 
destroyed during the first year to reach the respectable figure 
of $15,000,000,000. We present these figures for what they 
are worth. No one knows, no one can know how much the de- 
struction actually amounts to. No one can add to that the 
loss in depreciation of unused plants, of stored raw and finished 
products; the loss resulting from the use under high pressure 
of factories and railroad material without time or capital 
being available to make the needed running repairs. Nor can 
anyone estimate the loss to the nations at war, as well as to 
those which in some way manage to remain officially neutral, 
resulting from the withdrawal from production of millions 
of workers; nor that resulting from the permanent injury and 
death of thousands of others. All these elements enter in to 
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determine the loss which at some time, let us hope soon, will 
have to be paid. It means that when the war is over this 
country will be called upon, as it is even now, to furnish 
the products of its factories and mines for the European na- 
tions. Then these will be needed for the long period of re- 
construction, but the method by which all this will be ob- 
tained will differ in no way from the methods which are now 
used to obtain the products needed for destruction. Europe 
will have to borrow, will have to buy on credit. The era 
of commercial expansion in certain lines of enterprise is, there- 
fore, not over when the war stops. Some of the factories 
which now furnish the war supplies will then be turned into 
the making of steel and iron products needed for reconstruc- 
tion, especially for the rebuilding of railroads and the re- 
placing of rolling stock. The question that interests us is, 
how this is going to affect our trade with South America. It 
is hopeless to make prophesies, but we may gain a clearer 
notion of the various factors involved by a short discussion. 
First of all, the rate of interest on capital will increase. The 
demand is greater than before, the supply has fallen off, the 
price will rise. How much it will rise no one can tell. The 
result will be an increased cost of production. The indus- 
tries in Europe are likely to feel this more keenly than we 
in this country because the turnover of our American indus- 
tries is much more rapid than that of the European. In so 
far, our position will be a little more favorable in competing 
with these foreign industries in the South American markets. 
We shall also become the logical source of supply for capital 
in the Latin American world. Europe will be rather hard 
pressed for some time. But it is a debatable question whether 
the rate of return in Europe will not be higher than that 
which our Latin American customers can offer, in which case 
capital will flow to Europe rather than to the southern hemi- 
sphere. There are other factors which may largely offset 
these favorable conditions. 

Europe has learned more by this war than we have. It has 
learned the one great factor in industrial success, economy in 
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organization. We may come to the discovery after the war 
is over that we no longer lead even in those industries in 
which large scale production has been our main basis for sue- 
cess. Italy, France, Germany, and England all have seen 
factories arise from the ground like mushrooms, factories for 
the production of war material to be sure, but which can be 
turned into supplying the needs of more peaceful pursuits. 
industry has been mobilized in these countries and the effect 
on production after the close of the war can not be foreseen. 
The markets of Europe will be less accessible to us when peace 
is declared. The loss of men, and of capital, results in a loss of 
purchasing power. We must not forget that Europe is our 


chief customer. This customer is slowly bleeding to death 
A protective tariff is the inevitable result of the present con. 
flict as far as England is coneerned, and the tariffs of the 


other countries will be raised. England has already passed 


a tariff bill providing for a 331% per cent. duty on articles 
which the United States has been providing for the English 
markets: automobiles, moving picture films, hats, ete. Yves 
Guyot in a recent article in the Journal des Economistes pre- 
dicts the same thing for France. It is not known with ecer- 
tainty what the actual condition is at the present time of the 
monetary systems in any of the countries in or around the 
war zone. This much is certain, that a great deal of emer- 
gency money has been issued, while Germany is virtually on a 
paper basis. This is significant. A currency which is de- 
preciated, and such the currencies of the European countries 
may well become after the war, is an inducement to exports 
but forms an effective barrier to imports. The result is that 
Europe will buy even less than the other considerations would 
lead us to expect. To this must be added the growing willing- 
ness to economize on the part of practically all the nations 
involved and the growing interest in ‘‘home-made’’ products. 
Our merchants and manufacturers will lose in the European 
markets. Will they be abie to make up for it in the South 
American markets? That the necessity of developing the 
Latin American field is great, we are only now beginning to 
realize fully. Can it be done? 
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The pressure on account of taxation and of high rates of 
interest will be tremendous in Europe; the energy which al- 
ways characterizes an after-war period will find ample ways 
of expression. The damage done to capital, great though it 
is, is localized in a comparatively small area. It means that 
the European nations and especially Germany, France, and 
England will be in the field of foreign trade with renewed 
energy and vigor. Only by large scale production methods 
and a rapid turn-over can they escape from the great over- 
head burden. This means a need for trade expansion as never 
before. Should they be aided finally by a depreciated ecur- 
rency, then their competition in the Latin American field will 
indeed be sharper than ever. We are now preparing to meet 
that competition. We must not forget that Latin America is 
bound by eustom and finance to the European countries, that 
these latter are well introduced, acquainted with the field, 
well equipped with banks and men. Germany is even now 
using all means to keep in touch with its Latin American 
trade and is accepting orders to be filled after peace is de- 
elared. Von Dernberg, the self-appointed ambassador who left 
the United States by request, the great advertising genius of 
the German Colonial Office, is now active in the countries 
south of the equator. A French commission is at present also 
active in the same field. It would be a grave mistake to con- 
sider as permanent the momentary interest shown by Latin 
American customers in American products. It is well to look 
towards a greater development of our Latin American trade. 
A development in that direction may in part offset the loss 
which our European trade will suffer. But the factors which 
will determine our success in these markets are many and 
uncertain, and most of them beyond our control. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By Gerorce J. HEXTER 


Mr. George Moore is authority for the statement that ‘‘ Yeats 
is thinner in his writings than in his talk; very little of him- 
self goes into his literature.’’ Similarly it may be said very 
truly that he is ‘‘thinner”’ in his verse than in his prose. Mr. 
Moore’s pronouncement requires definition, however. It must 
not be understood that Yeats is an objective poet; he is, on the 
contrary, lyric and intense. His spirit, his individual essence, 
is perceptible in every line, but there is little of the subtle 
intellectuality which, in conversation, so delights the exact- 
ing Mr. Moore. 

Even in his prose, Yeats has set down no systematic exposi- 
tion of his philosophy ; even there it is apparent that his reason 
follows his imagination, that he is too avid of feeling to ex- 
pend much of his life in thinking. Of eihies there is little trace 
in any of his writings. Indeed, he deliberately repudiates 
ethical problems, bidding his heart ‘‘come clear of the nets of 
wrong and right.’’ Thus, one’s only clue to his attitude to- 


ward ethics is this Kantian utterance in Countess Cathleen: 


‘the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed.”’ 


In metaphysics, Yeats is far more interested. His prose writ- 
ings reveal an elaborate, if unconcentrated, Platonism, a belief 
in superhuman Realities so fervent and so unequivocal that it 
leads him frequently into mystical extravagances. Yet little 
of this appears in his poetry, and it is to his poetry that we 
would confine ourselves here. 

If, however, there is in his verse nothing of the philosophy 
of the schools, there is much philosophy of a different sort, 
philosophy in the popular sense of a definite personal reaction 
to life. Yeats is a modern hedonist. He expresses in poetry 
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virtually the same theories that Walter Pater pronounced in 
fervid prose, as the confession of faith, so to speak, of the Eng- 
lish aesthetics. This philosophy is, of course, not original with 
the Pre-Raphaelites. It is essentially pagan, and found its 
classic utterance in Epicurus and Lucretius. It reappeared 
with the Symbolists in France almost contemporaneously 
with its initiation into England by Rossetti and his colleagues, 
and by Pater and his. 

There might be noted as characteristic of the art of Yeats 
a certain sadness in the midst of beauty. This is a conse- 
quence to be expected from his philosophy of life. It is the 
age-long penalty of the hedonic philosophy,—that philosophy 
which exalts happiness, dares even exalt the pleasures of the 
individual moment,—that it is foreed to a realization of the 
prevailing mournfulness of life, and, paradoxically enough, 
the seekers of joy are ever and anon halted in their search as 
they succumb to an enervating sentiment of profound melan- 
choly. That Yeats, like Pater, is a hedonist, is susceptible of 
easy proof. Sensation, as contrasted with doing, feeling as 
eontrasted with thinking,—this is his doctrine, his ideal. This 
homage to emotion achieves its best expression, perhaps, in the 
short lyric, The Moods: 


‘Time drops in decay 

Like a candle burnt out, 

And the mountains and woods 
Have their day, have their day. 
What one in the rout 

Of the fire-born moods 

Has fallen away ?’’ 


Here is Pater’s famous Conclusion reduced from seven pages 
to seven lines, and elevated by musical exeellence arising 
not from its rhythm alone, but from that indistinguishable 
blending of thought and form, that complete harmony of ele- 
ments which, according to Pater himself, places poetry of this 
sort in the front rank of artistic achievement. The folly of 


action, so apparent to the arch-hedonists, Yeats sums up thus: 
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‘*A wild and foolish laborer is a king 
To do and do and do and never dream.’’ 


And with great beauty of phrase he reiterates that: 


*‘the plans of kings and queens 
Are dust on the moth’s wing; that nothing matters 
But laughter and tears—laughter, laughter, and 
tears. 
That every man should carry his own soul 
Upon his shoulders’’,— 


true in every word to the joint Epicurean doctrines of the 
value of emotion and of undisguised individualism. Tears 
are not denied their power to mould, but they must be sub- 
ordinated to laughter. For, says Yeats, in his one gay poem, 
The Fiddler of Dooney, ‘‘the good are always the merry,’’ a 
ereed which finds its crowning utterance in the ery of Oisin: 


‘** For joy is God. and God is joy.”’ 


Like all the great hedonists who have gone before him, 
Yeats seeks his supreme happiness in pursuit of beauty, of 
physical beauty to be sure, but beauty of a kind caleulated to 
stimulate and enrich the spirit. His search for beauty is 
fortunately devoid of the self-consciousness which forced the 
aesthetes, Oscar Wilde and his circle, into errors so productive 
for them of ill repute. His aestheticism is rarely explicit, 
though in The Lover Tells of the Rose In His Heart, he ex- 
claims : 


‘‘The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great 
to be told; 
[ hunger to build them anew;’’ 


quite a different and a manlier beauty-love than that of the 
English Bunthornes who shrank from ugliness with averted 
eyes. But implicitly, at least, the aesthetic impulse is always 
there, urging him not only to beauty in woman and in nature, 
but also, Shelley-like, to a half-glimpsed ideal beauty. In the 
sensuously dreamy He Remembers Forgotten Beauty, he avows: 
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‘*When my arms wrap round you I press 
My heart upon the loveliness 
That has long faded out of the world,’’ 


thus acknowledging, as elsewhere, a spirit of Beauty, a real 
though not actual essence. This ideal Beauty is conceived in 
the same spirit as his women, sad-eyed, pale, attenuated, as if 
oppressed with the melancholy of all time: ‘‘Beauty grown 
sad with its eternity;’’ ‘‘The phantom, Beauty, in a mist of 
tears.’ 

This strain of sadness predominates elsewhere. ‘‘Old 
Eire,’’ Yeats’s beloved Ireland, is for him but ‘‘the willow of 
the many-sorrowed world,’’ and each of us, like Oisin, ‘‘lies on 
the anvil of the world.’’ What a phrase that is! In it is all 
the helplessness, the mute passivity, with which mankind per- 
force must bear the blows of Fate. This sense of the sadness 
of all existing recurs again and again, playing a constant 
minor in the most beautiful of his melodies. He is struck 
with despair at the emptiness of life, painfully realizing ‘‘ That 
all life had to give us is A child’s laughter, a woman’s kiss.”’ 


Besides the voidness of life, he discerns its ephemerality : 


‘* All that’s beautiful drifts away 
Like the waters.”’ 


Then, too, there is the woefulness of love. The mel: neholy 
passage of Time instils a dread of the hour when ‘‘Time’s 
bitter flood will rise.’ ‘‘The time of the waning of love,’’ so 
tenderly worded in The Falling of the Leaves, lurks, the object 
of hidden fear, throughout all the Yeats love poetry, and is 
frequently the central theme. Even when the motif is not the 
cooling of passion, there is suggested a deficiency in love even 
at its full, for as Forgael says: 


‘*Yet never have two lovers kissed but they 
Believed there was some other [love] near at hand, 
And almost wept because they could not find it.’’ 


Added to this ineffectual yearning for perfect love, there is the 
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sorrow of the state of loving, the supreme torment of desire, 


thus symbolized: 


‘*And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the trouble of her laboring ships, 

And all the trouble of her myriad years ;’’ 


while the sorrow of love’s tenderness is, if less intense, more 
poignant than that of its ardor, ‘‘a pity beyond all telling”’ 
when all nature, all humanity seems to ‘‘threaten the head 
that I love.’’ Even mother-love has its bitterness, as we learn 
from the delicate concluding stanza of A Cradle Song: 


‘*T kiss you and kiss you, 
My pigeon, my own; 
Ah, how I shall miss you 
When you are grown.’’ 


A kiss melting into a sigh! That is the true Yeats. 

Even apart from this love-ache, as it were, there is constant 
dissatisfaction with the whole of life. Now and again, as in 
the following superb passage of blank verse, appears a morbid 


sense of the puniness of man: 


‘We are the slaves of wind and hail and flood : 
Fear jogs our elbow in the market-place, 
And neds beside us in the chimney-seat. 
[ll-bodings are as native unto our hearts 


As are their spots unto the wood-peckers.”’ 


Yet this is not the poet’s characteristic attitude toward his 
fellow-man, but rather sympathy with him, desolate among 
desolate surroundings. Intolerable isolation is repeated in the 
allegory of The Sad Shepherd who seeks of the stars, the sea, 
and the dewdrops only a hearing of his woes. Yet even this 
they withhold in their absorption in self, and so he determines 
to breathe his cares into the ‘‘hollow, pearly heart’’ of a sea- 


shell: 
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‘*But the sad dweller by the sea-ways lone 
Changed all he said to inarticulate moan 
Among her wildering whirls, forgetting him.’ 


bf 


Then there is the submissive sadness in the ery, half a moan, 
of Cathleen calling for music: 


I know nothing but a harp-string 
That can remember happiness.”’ 


The feeling of bitter hopelessness attains at times such great 
proportions that the joy of apathy itself is comprehensible, ‘‘a 
kind of joy in casting hope away, in losing joy, in ceasing all 
resistance.’’ And, on the other hand, this same feeling waxes 
into anguish which emits this acute and shrilling ery, mingling 
with the shriek of ‘‘desolate winds that beat the doors of 
Heaver, and beat the doors of Hell, and blow there many a 


whimpering ghost:’’ 


‘*T kiss my wailing child, and press it to my breast, 
And hear the narrow graves calling my child and me.’’ 


All these various degrees of sadness naturally generate an 
infinite world-weariness, a pagan longing for the end of this 
world that ‘‘totters about upon its bandy legs.’’ He is con- 
vinced that ‘‘Life drifts between a fool and a blind man.’’ 
He is oppressed by ‘‘Time and Fate and.Change’’; they pro- 
duce in him a vast despair, an ennwi du monde, so that he be- 


lieves with Oona that oblivion is the supreme good, that: 
‘‘The dead are happy, the dust is in their ears.”’ 


He gives expression more wistfully to this emotion in the sigh- 
ful lyric, beginning: 


‘‘T would that we were, my beloved, white birds on the 
foam of the sea.’’ 


Again, he reverts to mysticism, and, in a very frenzy, awaits 
the hour when God will ‘‘burn up nature with a kiss;’’ and 
in a spirit only less intense, he demands: 
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**When will the stars be blown about the sky 
Like the sparks blown out of a smithy, and die?’ 


Another time he enriches his symbolism at the storehouse of 
Gaelic myth: 


‘*T would that the boar without bristles had 
come from the West 
And had rooted the sun and moon and 
stars out of the sky 
And lay in the darkness, grunting, and turning 
to rest.’”’ 


This entire attitude is pagan, hence limited. To the primi. 
tive understanding, the ultimate end of things is destruction, 
when God and man and the universe will all go down in 
eataclysmie wreck. It remained for the super-pagan intellect 
to grasp the conception of a world forging on to perfection, 
instead of to annihilation. Papan pessimism comes naturally 
to Yeats, as the corollary, no doubt, of the sensuous predomi- 
nance of his nature. But the strivings of centuries, cultural, 
ethical, and religious, have not failed—they, too,—to mould 
him; so that, throwing off his Lucretian gloom, he is at times 
eapable of thrilling with faith in an ideal ahead: 


‘* What the world’s million lips are thirsting for, 
Must be substantial somewhere.’ 


Evil may be rife about us, but 


; men yet shall hear 
The Archangels rolling Satan’s empty skull 
Over the mountain-tops.’’ 


Poetry is the instrument which is to achieve this world- 
regeneration. Yeats’s lofty conception of the poet’s rank and 
function in the world scheme is one of the most impressive 
features of his poetry. This is the theme of the 
play, The King’s Threshold. Seanchan lies upon the palace 
step, determined to starve to death there unless reinstated to 
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the place of honor at the royal board whence, yielding to the 
pressure of his courtiers, the King has seen fit to expel him. 
Every device is employed to force food upon him, but in vain. 
He wavers only once; namely, when coaxed, half swooning as 
he is from faintness, by the girl whom he adores with a poet’s 


passion. But he rallies to his ideal, saying as he kisses her: 


‘“‘If I had eaten when you bid me, sweetheart, 
The kiss of multitudes in times to come 


Had been the poorer. ’”’ 


The dignity of poetry and the poet’s obligation to wield the 
power of it worthily are favorite and recurring themes. The 
King in this play yields to Seanchan’s inflexible loyalty to 


his ideal, saying: 


‘There is no powel but has its root in thee;’ 


and similarly, it is said in Countess Cathleen: 
‘*Musie is master of all under the sun.’’ 


And this is the way in which, according to Seanchan, the world 
is shaped by its singers: 


‘*T said the poets hung 
Images of the life that was in Eden 
About the childbed of the world, that it, 
Looking upon those images, might bear 
Triumphant children.’’ 


Not so visionary, either; for who will say that art has not 
moulded the characters of many of the great immortals, art 
which, introducing them to a higher plane of things, has given 
them the insight and the impulse to raise the existing one; 
that it does not affect lesser spirits as well, correcting perspec- 
tives, instilling into Life’s hectic conflict the peace that comes 
of ‘‘setting our thoughts on other times’’ and interests? 

In exalting poetry, Yeats perforce exalts the poets. The 
King is made to lay his crown, his symbol of leadership, at the 
feet of Seanchan, and Cathleen says to Aleel, the bard: 
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**God’s procreant waters flowing about your mind 
Have made you more than kings and queens.”’ 


To poets is granted a vision withheld from other men. The 
highest wisdom others may attain is to know ‘‘all but all that 
poets understand.’’ But this primacy among men involves its 
duties, too. To ‘‘die, and maintain the rights of poets’’ has 
been the glorious doom of many. Seanchan asks his young 
disciple : 


‘What was it that the poets promised you, 
If it was not their sorrow?’’ 


Yeats feels, besides, the demands of poetry upon the conscien- 
tious follower of the poetic profession, feels the identification 
of the poet with his art; for he says in the prefatory poem to 
Volume II of the Collected Works: 


‘‘The friends that have it I do wrong 
Whenever I remake a song, 
Should know what issue is at stake: 
It is myself that I remake.’’ 


Moreover, with all his poet’s pride, there is mingled just a 
trace of pity. In one lyric, he asks the fair beloved, who 
symbolizes the world, to ‘‘tread lightly, because you tread on 
my dreams’’; and to this tenderness for his work, he elsewhere 
adds a faint self-pity, when he has the singers plead: 


‘‘The proud and careless notes live on, 
But bless our hands that ebb away.’’ 




















THE BALKAN IMBROGLIO 
By BerNapoTre E. ScHMITT 


Ever since 1821, when the Greeks began their struggle for 
independence from Ottoman rule, the Balkan peninsula has 
been the tinder-box of European politics, and it will long be 
remembered that the war of 1914 was precipitated by the dis- 
pute between a great European Power and a little Balkan 
kingdom. It is therefore both fitting and natural that as the 
war drags on from month to month, first one and then another 
Balkan ruler should be unable to resist the temptation to fish 
in troubled waters. Meanwhile those persons who are anx- 
ious for the war to terminate may console themselves with the 
thought that there can be no peace in Europe, no permanent 
peace, until a definitive solution of the Balkan problem is 
arrived at, and that the arbitrament of battle may afford to 
the Great Powers the chance which they neglected in 1912- 
1913. But prophecy is dangerous, especially in Balkan af- 
fairs, and we must be content with stating the causes of the 
present curious situation. 

For curious it is. Bulgaria is at war with Russia and 
Great Britain, the two countries chiefly responsible for her 
existence at all, and the ally of the Teutonic Powers, whose 
diplomacy was to blame for her humiliation in 1913. Greece 
has seen fit to abandon her ally, Serbia, to whom she was 
pledged by a solemn treaty. Rumania is apparently indiffer- 
ent to the maintenance of the settlement of 1913, which was 
arranged at her dictation. Great Britain, whose ‘‘direct in- 
terests in Serbia were nil’’ (so her ambassador in Petrograd 
told the Russian foreign minister in July, 1914), has now 
come to the assistance of that much-harassed kingdom, and 
Russia, the power most interested in the fate of Serbia, has 
so far been able to give her no assistance. Most disturbing 
of all, the Bulgarians have struck up an alliance with their 
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traditional enemy, the Turks, against whom they were in arms 
three years ago. 

The key to this tangle is the Treaty of Bucharest, signed 10 
August, 1913, after the conelusion of the war between the 
Balkan allies for the possession of Macedonia. By that treaty 
Bulgaria was deprived of lands which she believed hers under 
the terms of her alliance with Serbia and by virtue of her 
military achievements. Instead of securing western Mace- 
donia, she had to accept a frontier east of the Vardar river, 
thereby seeing pass under Serbian rule a million or more 
Slavs whom she claimed to be Bulgarians. Instead of the 
seaports of Kavalla and Salonika, she had to be content with 
some eighty miles of sea-coast on the Aegean, and she could 
argue that such sacrifices to Greek ambition were not called 
for by the part which the Greek army had played in the war 
against Turkey. It is very difficult to form an impartial esti- 
mate of the situation. If, on the one hand, the Serbians de- 
nied the binding force of their treaty with Bulgaria, on the 
ground that they had not secured what was promised to them 
in the western Balkans, the Bulgarians, for their part, cer- 
tainly began the war of June, 1913, and began it without 
warning to their late allies. But if it then be argued that in 
such circumstances military force must decide, it is probable 
that but for the intervention of Rumania and Turkey in the 
Bulgarian rear, Bulgaria might have defeated both her rivals 
in the west. Bulgaria may have deserved her fate, for she 
would make no concessions, and the actual settlement of the 
Treaty of Bucharest was not so bad as has often been asserted, 
but Bulgaria was not reconciled and has been biding her time 
to upset it. 

The Great Powers were partly to blame. It was the inter- 
ference of Austria that drove the Serbians to repudiate their 
treaty. When Vienna vetoed an extension of Serbia to the 
Adriatic, the little land-locked state perforce turned its at- 
tention to the valley of the Vardar, and demanded some con- 
eessions: Bulgaria, it was asserted, had refused the assistance 
promised against Austria in the treaty of alliance, because she 
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was intent upon conquering Thrace. Austria was also re- 
sponsible for the intervention of Rumania, for Count Berchtold 
declined to exert the pressure upon Bulgaria which would 
have persuaded her to meet the wishes of Rumania. Greece 
is believed to have secured Kavalla by the intervention of the 
Emperor William. The Russian government, which, under 
the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty, was appointed mediator in any 
disputes between the signatories, could not decide between the 
claims of its protégés, and did not act until too late. Italy, 
fearing that a Serbian port on the Adriatic would be an out- 
post of Russian influence, and hostile to Greek inspirations in 
southern Albania because she perhaps desired that region for 
herself, supported the Austrian programme of an independent 
Albania, which was the root of all the evil. In the face of these 
conflicting policies, Sir Edward Grey limited himself to keep- 
ing the peace between the Great Powers, and declined to inter- 
fere in the final settlement. 

The net result of Balkan ambitions and European meddling 
was the destruction of the Balkan League, which was the hope 
of Europe. Resting on the valor of a million veteran sol- 
diers, it might have forestalled the pursuit of an active Balkan 
policy by any Great Power, and have removed one great ex- 
euse for the colossal armaments which probably made a gen- 
eral war inevitable. But with Bulgaria sullen and unre- 
pentant, with Austria chagrined by the triumph of Serbia, 
with Europe adding feverishly to its already bloated armies, 
only a miracle could have preserved the peace of the Balkans 
and of Europe if any discontented party thought the moment 
had come to effeet a readjustment. 

Certain remoter aspects of the situation must not be neg- 
lected, chief among which is the Treaty of Berlin of unhappy 
memory. In 1875 Great Britain and Russia, then the great 
rivals in Near Eastern polities, dictated a settlement which, 
though characterized by Lord Beaconsfield as a ‘‘ peace with 
honor,’’ was far from meriting that description. The two 
opponents of that time are now allies, but they are reaping 
the fruits of their mistakes. 
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The Russian victory over the Turks was delayed by the 
Turkish defence of Plevna, and that fortress was not captured 
until the Rumanian army had come to the assistance of the 
Tsar’s troops. But in the terms of peace, the Russians in- 
sisted on taking part of the province of Bessarabia from 
Rumania, although it was inhabited by Rumanians, although 
the integrity of the Rumanian territories had been promised in 
the treaty of alliance. Thus ‘‘rewarded’’, the Rumanians 
turned to Austria-Hungary and remained anti-Russian until 
Austrian policy failed to secure the desired concessions from 
Bulgaria in 1912-1913. But Russia has never been entirely 
forgiven for her treachery, and the opinion may be ventured 
that Rumania will not range herself with the Entente Allies 
until Russia restores Bessarabia. Bulgaria was also offended 
by the proceedings of 1878, for as a sop for the loss of Bess- 
arabia, Rumania was given the Dobrudja, a marsh land south 
of the Danube inhabited chiefly by Bulgarians. The Ru- 
manians accepted this territory under protest; but onee in 
possession of it, they were bound to protect it, and hence their 
policy during the Balkan wars, when they demanded an ade- 
quate strategic frontier. 

Even more important was the treatment of Bulgaria at the 
Congress of Berlin. When, at the gates of Constantinople, 
the Russians dictated the Treaty of San Stefano, they sought 
to include in an autonomous Bulgaria all the territory which 
they believed to be inhabited by Bulgarians, and drew the 
boundary so as to include western Macedonia as far as Lake 
Ochrida and Uskub, and southwards the territory to a line just 
north of, but not including, Salonika. Thanks to British in- 
tervention, caused by the fear that the new Bulgaria would 
make Russia a Mediterranean Power, the new state was broken 
up. The principality of Bulgaria was confined north of the 
Balkan Mountains; a second part was erected into the au- 
tonomous province of Eastern Rumelia; and the rest, Mace- 
donia, was returned to Turkey. For nearly forty years the 
Bulgarians have been haunted by the vision of this Greater 
Bulgaria and have bent all their energies to realising it. Great 
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Britain tried to repair her mistake by abetting the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia in 1885, but in 1913 she did 
nothing to help the Bulgarian cause. Had Servia abided by 
the treaty of alliance, had Greece accepted the Bulgarian pre- 
tensions, the Greater Bulgaria would have been a fact, and 
Bulgaria would not now be fighting Serbia and her allies. 
There were sound reasons for the British attitude in 1913, 
but it must be admitted that the wheel has now come full 
circle, and that Great Britain is negatively responsible for the 
present state of affairs. 

It may also be noted that King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
several scores to wipe away with Russia. The Tsar Alexander 
III had opposed his election to the Bulgarian throne in 1887, 
and although a reconciliation was finally effected between 
Ferdinand and the present Tsar, the Bulgarian ruler has never 
been on the best of terms with Russia. Furthermore, at the 
conclusion of the campaign against Turkey in 1912, the Rus- 
sian government is believed to have intimated that an occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Bulgarian troops could not be tol- 
erated. Thus Ferdinand had no reason to remember that 
Bulgaria owed its existence to Russian arms, and might well 
argue that the Teutonic Powers would be more likely to fall 
in with Bulgarian ambitions than would Russia and her allies. 

In the ease of Greece the past is not so important as the pres- 
ent. True, the Greeks have no ground for trusting in the prom- 
ises of the Great Powers. The Congress of Berlin in 1878 went 
on record as favoring a considerable extension of Greek terri- 
tory to the north of the restricted boundaries imposed in 1830, 
but it took no steps to compel Turkey to make the concession. 
The result was that three years had to elapse before Abdul- 
Hamid could be persuaded to surrender half the territory 
which the Congress had voted to Greece. Then, in 1898, the 
Cretan problem was raised. The present Entente Allies ex- 
tricated Greece from a difficult position, and their insistence 
compelled the Turkish government to grant autonomy to the 
island, thereby paving the way for its annexation to Greece; 
but the same Powers prevented the annexation ten years later 
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when Bulgaria was allowed to proclaim her independence, 
But during the war of the Balkan allies, Greece certainly en- 
joyed the diplomatic support of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, and ought to be grateful in their hour of need. 

At the moment of writing (November, 1915), it is impossible 
to determine the attitude of Greece with any precision. She 
denies that she has failed to fulfill her treaty of alliance with 
Serbia, alleging that that alliance had reference only to a pure- 
ly Balkan war; and as the text of the treaty has not been pub- 
lished, it is futile to deny her interpretation. Obviously 
King Constantine and his military advisers believe that the 
Teutonic Powers are on the road to victory, and like Bulgaria 
wish to be on the winning side, or at least, are determined not to 
be with the losers. The fact that the Queen of Greece is a sister 
of the Kaiser doubtless has had much to do with this decision. 
It also happens that the Italians are in occupation of the 
Sporades, which they eaptured during their Tripolitan war. 
These islands are thoroughly Greek and ought to be annexed 
to the Hellenic kingdom, but the Italians crave a naval base 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, and have shown no disposition 
to recognize Greek aspirations. 

On the other hand, by permitting French and British troops 
to land at Salonika and march to the relief of the Serbs, 
Greece is deliberately laying herself open to the vengeance of 
the Germans if they win. Moreover, Bulgaria undoubtedly 
desires Kavalla and Salonika, which were the chief gains of 
Greece in the Balkan wars, and it may be assumed that the 
Greek government places little reliance on the promises of 
Bulgaria not to molest the new territories. The Greeks are 
playing a dangerous game, and if they are not careful, will 
suffer the usual fate of the trimmer. 

The most satisfactory explanation of Greek policy is that 
King Constantine did not consider it possible for the Allies to 
force the Dardanelles and foresaw the German drive through 
Serbia. In such cireumstanees Greece could not afford to 
back the wrong horse. It is said that he was willing to assist 
the Allies if they made an overland attack upon Constanti- 
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nople, and that even now he might take a hand if a sufficient 
Franco-British force were sent to the Balkans to ensure the 
defeat of the German-Bulgarian-Turkish combination. The 
Allies must speak in deeds, not words; if they show that they 
can make good their promises, the small states will join them 
fast enough. Meanwhile it is interesting to watch the rivalry 
of the Greek king and the great Greek statesman, M. Venizelos. 
The latter undoubtedly believes in the ultimate victory of the 
Allies, and sees clearly that only in their triumph can Greece 
achieve her ambitions, which involve the acquisition of some 
part of the littoral of Asia Minor. But the king enjoys so 
much prestige among his subjects from his successful cam- 
paigns in the Balkan wars that for the moment he is as pow- 
erful as M. Venizelos. 

The Allies have failed to consolidate all the Balkan states 
in a league against the Germans, partly because they have 
been unable to win victories in the East, partly because they 
have been faced by an impossible diplomatic problem. Bul- 
garia has been the key to the situation. She would go with 
either side that would secure for her the lands which she con- 
sidered Bulgarian. But Greece would cede no territory, and 
Serbia would offer only the region east of the Vardar; and 
until Constantinople was captured, the Turks could not be 
compelled to surrender Thrace. No wonder that Bulgaria 
would not listen to overtures which involved only promises, 
and unsatisfactory promises at that. And the retreat of the 
Russians, coupled with the deadlock at the Dardanelles, seemed 
to put off indefinitely the time when the Allies might fulfill 
the promises which were held out to Bulgaria. With an eve 
to the main chance, Bulgaria not unnaturally threw in her 
lot with the Germans. 

The prospects of the Allies are for the moment dark, but 
not desperate. Serbia has been subjugated, but that will ulti- 
mately compel Greece and Rumania to enter the war, for an 
Austrianized Serbia would mean an end to a Greek Salonika, 
and Rumania will bid fair to lose the land she recently acquired 


from Bulgaria. In view of the past, one wonders if Rumania 
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is not waiting until the Bulgarians are entirely engayed else- 
where before striking. There is little real danger from the 
Turko-German armies moving on the Suez Canal. They can- 
not go by sea, and overland the journey is difficult, for 
there is no railway across the Taurus Mountains; and until 
the British are driven from the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, they will be in a position to attack the flank of 
any army that moves on Egypt. It is by no means certain that 
the Germans are not digging their own grave by their Balkan 
drive, for their lines of communication will be open to attack 
by the Russians and Rumanians when the latter are persuaded 
to enter the conflict. Moreover the Germans will forfeit the 
advantage they have hitherto enjoyed from their central posi- 
tion, and when pressure is exerted simultaneously on the 
French and Russian fronts, which may be expected in the 
spring, will find it very difficult to supply the wastage in the 
Balkans. Napoleon’s invasion of Spain was countered by 
Wellington’s Peninsular campaign, which was so important a 
factor in bringing about the French Emperor’s defeats in 
1813 and 1814; similarly an Allied invasion of Hungary may 
give the deathblow to the German campaign. 

The Rumanians will come in when Russia surrenders Bess- 
arabia, which is not more unreasonable to expect than the 
British offer of Cyprus to Greece. Only by fighting with the 
Allies can Rumania secure Transylvania, where there is so 
large a Rumanian population; Greek national aspirations are 
also bound up with an Allied victory. Both these states will 
wait until the Allies act decisively, but they will be found 
with the winning side. 

As to Constantinople, it is by no means clear that Russia 
really desires it. Sentiment and tradition prompt her to 
claim it, but it is of much greater importance to her that the 
Straits shall remain open at all times. From the strategic 
point of view, the possession of Constantinople without its 
hinteriand would be an element of weakness: if Russia con- 
trols the Straits, a hostile Power can shut her up in the Black 
Sea as easily as Turkey now does. She may very well decide 
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that her future will be less compromised if the Straits are 
neutralized, and this may be one of the conditions of Rumanian 
intervention. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that British policy 
has not been so inconsistent as it is often alleged. Great 
Britain formerly opposed Russian ambitions because they 
would have made all the Balkan peninsula a Russian pro- 
tectorate. There is no danger of this, now that the Balkan 
states have become independent. Moreover, British interests 
have been adequately safeguarded by the occupation of Egypt 
and the possession of Cyprus. Finally, the surest means to 
render Russia pacific for the future is to recognize her right 
to an outlet on warm waters, and to satisfy the legitimate as- 
pirations of the Southern Slavs. 

A German victory will not bring about a permanent peace 
in the Balkans, because the Slav cause will suffer at the ex- 
pense of Germanism. But if the Allies win, it will be possible 
to redraw the map of the Balkans with a greater regard for 
the principle of nationality than has hitherto been displayed, 
and until that is done, the Balkans will continue to be a storm 
center. Lastly, the victory of the Allies will mean the dis- 
appearance of the Unspeakable Turk from Europe,—and let 
us hope, from Asia as well. 








AMERICA AND THE DRAMA: A FORECAST 
By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


When one of my friends, enthusiastic, optimistic, unthink- 
ing, greeted me after my return from a long stay in Europe 
with the staggering query: ‘‘Whither are we tending?,”’ 
it was a great struggle for me to conceal the amusement 
and dismay with which such a ‘‘poser’’ filled me! And yet, 
after all, perhaps there is no question which so much needs 
answering to-day as this modest interrogation of my hope- 
ful friend. If we in America, those of us who seek new 
outlets and open paths for the free passage of the national 
art-consciousness, are ever to find an answer, even an ap- 
proximate answer, to such a question, there is no better way 
of finding it than to study and assimilate the spirit of the 
collective consciousness of our own day. 

In art, America is now in the trough of that great wave 
of creative impetus the crests of which touch at once the 
past and the future. In a peculiarly real sense, America is 
passing through a great transition phase. We await the 
full development of the national consciousness in art ap- 
proximate to that which is now everywhere displaying it- 
self in the renascence of moral purpose in national polities. 
It is a blind patriotism which persists in affirming that Amer- 
ica has yet given to the world a literature which is primi- 
tively and originally distinctive of our national life. 

America has made her first great tentatives in art through 
the instrumentality of a great imaginative and creative, vet 
denationalized, artist; a respectable and earnest novelist 
whose discovery of a memorable ethnic type constituted his 
genius; a prophetic poet, whose artistic reach far exceeded 
his potential grasp; and a delightful humorist who, on his 
own plane, realized a genuine ideal of democratic art. There 


are no others—Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell and their econ- 
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eeners preserving finely and uninterruptedly the great 
classic tradition of English literature, but bodying forth no 
new-world-art, uttering no paeans of a novel and distinctive 
age. 

The hope of America of to-day, and of the near future, hes 
in her boundless, if sometimes unthinking, aspiration aiter 


culture. It is not to be got by visiting Iuropean art gal 
leries, classic Greek fanes, lordly Roman amphitheatres, 
aided by that ever-present-help-in-time-of-need, an accurate, 
comprehensive, but uninspired guidebook. It is not to be 
got by unreasoning and unintelligent admiration of foreign 
celebrities and foreign successes—because they are foreign, 
and because they are celebrities, and because they are sue- 
cesses. The truth, if we would only recognize it in this 
country, is that we are in the midst of a great intellectual 
awakening. Ideas have better chances of propagation than 
‘ver before in the history of the world. Europe, with Eng- 
land a quarter of a century behind, and America lagging 
in the rear, still leads the procession of world-art, still sports 
the laurels of artistic and intellectual supremacy. What, 


i 


then, is the program? What, then, is America to do if she 
is to realize herself in art as she is at last promising to do 
in democracy? 

[ believe that if we are ever to see that out-flowering of 
creative energy in America which is so long overdue, we 
must as a nation and as individuals push forward until 
we are abreast with the highest art and the deepest thought 
of our own times. If there is any master-word, which strikes 
the pitch of America’s future in art, that master-word is 
Internationalism. ‘‘The man who expecis to rise above 
mediocrity in this age,’’ says that admirable eritic, Fran- 
eis Grierson, ‘‘must not only become familiar with the char- 
acteristics of his own people, but must acquaint himself with 
the virtues and vanities of other nations in order to wear 
off the provincial veneer which adheres to all individuals 
without practical experience, and mocks one in a too con- 


scious security of contentment or indifference.’’ The great 
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intellect, the great artist, is always too large to be confined 
within the bounds of the local and the provincial. In their 
survey, the great artists embrace with utter naturalness 
and calm spontaneity the human as it is found throughout the 
whole world. They speak of man, not solely in their in- 
mediate locality, but of Man as the universally human. 

Art is never stationary. It is persistently progressive. 
It is needless to expect that art shall always exhibit improve- 
ment; sometimes it finds itself even in the degenerate and 
the decadent. But the conditions under which art functions 
are always changing. Every artist who is to produce art 
vital to his own day and generation, and so, perhaps vital 
for many succeeding generations, must study carefully the 
conditions which hold good for his own day and generation. 
There is always a pressing demand for the satisfaction of 
the esthetic temperament; and this demand must be satis- 
fied—with good art if we ean, with bad art if we must. But 
the greatest artist, as a great living artist has said, ‘‘is he 
who goes a step beyond the demand, and by supplying works 
of a higher beauty and a higher interest than have yet been 
perceived, succeeds, after a brief struggle with its strange- 
ness, in adding this fresh extension of sense to the heritage 
of the race.’’ If we are to have this type of artist in the 
America of the near future, we must have men and women 
eager to acquire real knowledge of the conditions and quali- 
ties pertaining to the great art of our own day. For only 
after patient interrogation of the best that actually is, and 
thoughtful study of the actual features of this best, shall 
we be enabled to go a ‘‘step beyond the demand,’’ and 
‘*supply works of a higher beauty and a higher interest than 
have yet been perceived.”’ 

My outlook for the future of art in America is essentially 
hopeful. But this is no mere blind optimism, nor a sense- 
less feeling of patriotic loyalty, on my part. This view rests 
upon the solid conviction that the American is, by nature, 
the most acquisitive temperament upon the face of the globe. 
I do not mean that the American is, temperamentally and 
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racially, the most imitative of all national types. But I do 
mean that, as a nation, we are free from that national vanity 
so peculiar to the English people: assured confidence in the 
superiority and supremacy of all articles which bear the 
national hall-mark. Moreover, America nationally is brim- 
ming over with a spirit of progressive activity which I ean 
do no better than deseribe with the one word, enterprise. 
We are industrious, energetic, enterprising and open-minded, 
as individuals and as a nation. But thus far in our history 
our national timidity in intellectual matters, our fear of 
ignominious refutation, our lack of self-confidence in the ex- 
pression of opinion upon literature, have acted as stumbling- 
blocks in the path of advance. 

[ would see, and I do see, a great future for art in America. 
But I see it only as the outcome of the utilization and ap- 
plication of our fundamental national characteristics in the 
domain of art. If we are infinitely industrious in matters 
of business, finance and commerce, if we distance our com- 
petitors in a thousand fields of economic endeavor, it is be- 
cause we spare no pains to inform ourselves to the last limit 
in the intricate and complex details of modern business. 
We succeed because we know—because we are fully abreast, 
and often in advance, of our time. Moreover, in the study 
of our rivals, we have not scorned some original idea or new 
development which our rivals have discovered and exploited 
—merely because it was theirs. On the contrary, it is the 
characteristic of the American to study all improvement, all 
advance, no matter by whom displayed, and adapt it to con- 
ditions of his own making. 

Thus far in our history, Art is the only field which seems 
to have escaped development through the active functioning 
of our racial characteristics. If we are ever to have an 
American drama which shall have international seope, if 
the judgment of American critics shall ever be generally 
quoted in England and in Europe, if we are ever to have 
a genuinely American opera, fiction, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, it must come about through the functioning in art of 
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the American national characteristic—acquisitiveness, dili- 
gent study, and patient contemplation of the best and great- 
est art of our own day. 

Consider criticism, literary criticism, as a branch of litera- 
ture, and its present state of development in America. As 
generally practiced in this country, its essential shallowness 
and saccharine ineptitude become only too painfully ap- 
parent. In England and en the Continent of Europe, ceriti- 
cism is esteemed as an indispensable branch of the highest 
literary art. The critic is at once a censor and a stimulator. 
In both England and Europe it is vastly more difficult for 
the critic to make an international reputation than it is for 
the novelist or the poet. For the critic must not only be the 
historian of art: he must have a philosophy of art, and es- 
thetic standards which arise from minute and elaborate 
contemplation of art, not only as art, but as an expression 
of human life. The foreign critic turns the searchlight of a 
richly stored intelligence, primed with the fuel of know!l- 
edge, upon the creative work, revealing in detail and in 
minutest feature not only its deficiencies but also its quali- 
ties. Ile observes art as an expression of human life as it is 
actually lived in our day and time. It is the distinetive 
feature of that criticism which promises most for the future, 
to view the art-product, not as an outgrowth of other art- 
products, but as an outflowering of the human spirit. 

America has a few able critics—but, alas! how few! The 
trail of the serpent of optimism and complacency is over 
that entire branch of literature known as Criticism. The 
American art-product is viewed with damnable leniency and 
praised, not simply without limit, but what is far worse, 
without discrimination. The average American book-review, 
to take even the lowest form of literary criticism, abounds 
in the most extravagant and far-fetched terms of praise. 
Shonld a great work of art by chance come to fruition in our 
midst, the Oxford Dictionary itself would be sorely taxed to 
furnish fit terms of appreciation for displaying the relative 


superiority of the real work of art over the sham article. 
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I can conceive nothing more depressing than the perusul of 
any number of book-reviews, with their unfailing exaltation 
and hyperbole, which clutter the pages of the American 
magazine. In the higher field of criticism, we find, save in a 
few refreshing instances, comparison of the American 
product—poem, novel, drama, essay—with other American 
products, but not with the best contemporary or classic works 
of hke kind that the world can exhibit. Every American 
book is compared merely with every other American book. 
The successful American product often owes its eminence 
simply to the flatness of the surrounding country. 

This is not to say that, from time to time, we do not find 
harsh and condemnatory reviews in our American critical 
journals. But it is more than often the case that such articles 
are as lacking in discrimination as the appreciative type. 
A few petty details. or insignificant errors are discovered, 
and the entire book violently damned therefor. To hold the 
scales evenly, to be able to condemn the reprehensible while 
praising the meritorious, seems to be a faculty of which the 
American reviewer is temperamentally and constitutionally 
incapable. 

[ believe the American public is the most omnivorous and 
greedy reading public in the world. America is the para- 
dise of the individual book-buyer. While the Englishman 
and the Continental gets his books from one of the thou- 
sand-and-one circulating libraries that flourish abundantly 
abroad, the American buys his book outright. Hence it is 
that the obligation of the American critic to the reading pub- 
lic is more insistent here than in any other country in the 
world. And everywhere in this country, South and West 
as well as North, there is a steadily growing passion among 
the readers of books to learn and to know the names, the 
works, and the contributions of the great literary figures of 
Other lands. There is an ever inereasing demand for trans- 
lations of the works of the contemporary foreign classics. 
The New Criticism, if we are to have it in this country, 
must arise in order to meet and minister to the growing in- 
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tellectual curivsity and avid eagerness of the American )ook- 
reader for something other, and more noble, than the flaccid 
futility of the popular novel, the dolorous plaint of the muck- 
raker, the ‘‘spell-binding’’ of the moral uplifter, and the 
palaver of the puritan. Let the American critic, if he is to 
come, be unto us a true missionary of culture. Let him 
speak to us the language of the New Internationalism which 
shall unite in one vast congregation the citizens of the nations 
of all the world. The criticism which quibbles over petty 
borrowings and unconscious imitations, which perpetually 
dabbles in sources and origins, must be left for the academic 
toiler and the narrow specialist. The real criticism to whose 
advent we look hopefully forward is and must be essentially 
interpretative and stimulative—through personal power of 
inspired conviction invoking in others similar, contagious 
interest, enthusiasm, and conviction. 

The most entirely hopeful prospect for the development of 
literature in this country opens before us in the field of the 
drama. And it is a field in which America now puts forward 
a suggestion that is nothing short of daring in its originality. 
America is the home of the pioneer and the pioneering spirit, 
Indeed, it is this spirit which, nationally, may be regarded 
as the most significant and distinctive feature of our historic 
life. Since the first white man set foot upon the American 
continent, the American has been and has remained a pioneer 
—from the days of that first American by adoption and dis- 
eovery, Christopher Columbus, to the Wright brothers and 
Robert E. Peary. It is tremendously significant, I think, that 
now, for the first time, America puts forth what may prove 
an epoch-making suggestion in the domain of literature. 
‘‘Of what is called drama, or dramatic presentation in the 
United States, as now put forth at the theatres,’’ wrote Walt 
Whitman not so many years ago, “‘I should say it deserves 
to be treated with the same gravity and on a par with, the 
question of ornamental confectionery at public dinners, or 
the arrangement of curtains and hangings in a ball-room, nor 
more nor less.’’ The new birth of energy in dramatic art 
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which is beginning to show itself in many countries, is 
finding in America an expression characteristically national! 
in its practicality. For some years now there has been a 
erowing movement throughout this country toward the 
establishment of chairs of dramatic literature. Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, and now Chicago, not to mention less con- 
spicuous examples, are now more or less committed to the 
doctrine, or shall I more modestly say, the experiment, of 
teaching people how to acquire the art of playwriting. This 
movement has found a spokesman in Professor Brander 
Matthews, who has thus formulated his faith: 

‘*Playwriting is an art and every art must be learned; 
and whatever must’ be learned can be taught—whether it is 
the art of painting a portrait, of riming a lyric, of making 
a speech, or of writing a play. It is true that the poet is 
born, not made; but it is also true that after he is born 
he has to be made. What he has to say may be the gift of 
God, but how he has to say it depends upon the training of 
the bard himself.”’ 

I think it must be clear that no amount of pedagogics 
will bring to birth the creative faculty so peculiarly indis- 
pensable for the playwright. That, in itself, is at once 
inalienable and incommunicable. But since the possession 
of the creative faculty is invariably accompanied by the pas- 
sion to employ and develop it, it is conclusive that any 
teacher of the arts of the stage and the craft of playwriting 
may expect to find in his class a certain number of men and 
women endowed with the creative faculty. It is significant 
that Gordon Craig, whose name has already become famous 
as a pioneer in the arts of stage design, has recently come 
forward with a proposal for the endowment, in England, of 
a College for the Art of the Theatre. ‘‘The school,’’ says 
Craig, ‘‘does not attempt to teach as you teach parrots. It 
attempts to give men the necessary equipment to produce 
a play from first to last. I have, for imstanee, designed 
scenes all my life, but I have never been taught that. I 
have produced plays all my life, but I have never been taught 
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that. But I remember well there was a time in my life 
when I would have given much if I could have been shown 
how to do that which should lead to the producing of a play, 
that which should lead to the designing of scenes, and that 
which should lead to the acting of a part.’” Such a college 
he would choose to call ‘‘a school of experiment. ”’ With 
American scholars teaching the art of playwriting, with 
English artists mayhap teaching the arts of the stage, there 
would seem to be a suggestive prospect for the development 
of a noteworthy drama among English-speaking peoples in 
a future which may not be far distant. 

There is one other hopeful sign for the development of a 
noble and notable drama on American soil. So far, the field 
in which American literary genius has most conspicuously 
and pervasively displayed itself is that of the short-story. 
And of all forms of fictive art, this is the one which requires 
the highest exercise of the creative and constructive facul- 
ties. The short-story is a delicately designed structure, in 
which every timber has is own especial part to play, in 
which there are no superfluous members. Rigid economy of 
material, invention, and constructive power: these are the 
essential qualities for whoever would construct a good short- 
story. <And in still greater degree, the art of the play- 
wright requires the same faculties of economy, invention, 
and constructive power so indispensable for the successful 
writer of the short-story. That other faculties—fantasy, 
imagination, temperament, power to evoke mood, and the 
like—are likewise requisite, is certainly true; but these are 
the qualities which the artist must initially have. in eS or 
in posse, if he is to write at all. The American writer, 
the international supremacy in the art of the 
short-story won by American genius, may take heart from 
that fact. in his aspiration for worthy success in the field of 
the drama. The same national and racial characteristics are 
indispensable in both. Established suecess in one domain, 
that of the short-story, argues, to sav the least. hope for 


success in the other domain, that of the drama. 
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Boldness and independence in artistic experiment mark 
the drama everywhere that it now shows signs of life, of 
vitality, and of lasting permanence. Granville Barker is 
tireless in experimenting with old and new variations of 
dramatic and theatrie forms, definitely announcing that, for 
him, ‘‘a play is anything that can be made effective upon 
the stage by human agency.’’ Bernard Shaw has created ap 
école du plein air of drama in England, and invented what 
is indubitably a new form of dramatic art, the drama of 
dialectic. Rostand, on the side of dramatic poetry, has 
made artistic experiments which have given him colossal 
fame. Strindberg has written the most powerful dramas 
of our time, bar Ibsen, by experimenting with the naked 
soul of man. Maeterlinck has shown the most virile orig- 
inality, perhaps, of them all—creating a drama of shadow 
and suggestiveness which is without a successful parallel 
in the history of the drama. This spirit of bold experiment 
which has produced such notable results abroad is a spirit 
which must display itself on our American soil if we are to 
hope for a great national drama, born of our genius and 
redolent of our race. 








INDEPENDENCE DAY IN MEXICO CITY DURING THE 
MADERO REGIME 


By Wi.u1AmM R. MANNING 


*‘All foreigners in the city are to be massacred on the 
16th.’’ This cheerful bit of news greeted one in every hotel 
and on every street corner of the capital of Mexico about a 
week before the annual Independence Day celebration on 
September 16, 1912. 

The summer months had passed quietly in the Federal 
District in spite of the revolutions against Madero which 
troubled many parts of the Republic. There had been a 
period of panic in the spring subsequent to President Taft’s 
proclamation’ advising all citizens of the United States to 
leave Mexico. This was considered a preliminary to armed 
intervention. And should that oceur, many Mexicans de- 
clared, and most foreigners believed, there would be a general 
anti-foreign rising, during which the frenzied ignorant 
masses could not be controlled, even if the authorities wished 
to restrain them, which was doubted. Four concentration 
points in the city were agreed upon. To these all foreigners 
were to flee when the expected rising should begin. In each, 
arms and ammunition were stored. All able-bodied foreign 
men organized themselves into companies and drilled. Such 
as could afford it sent their families to ‘‘the States.’’ Out- 
going trains were overcrowded; incoming trains were nearly 
empty. 

‘*Tt would actually have given you a pain to see the things 
some of them did,’’ said the proprietor of the Alameda 
Hotel. ‘‘Why, they acted as if they had never been away 
from home before. If they had been where I have—in Pan- 
ama during the days of the French Company, in Peru, and 
other South and Central American countries where there 
used to be a revolution every time the moon changed—they 
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wouldn’t have been so scared. There wasn’t a thing in it. 
But such is life in the tropies.’’ The excitement quieted; the 
drilling ceased; the families came back; and the old sense 
of security returned, although the revolution dragged on. 

Did you ever see an old-fashioned cherry pie—not the kind 
you buy from the bakery, but the kind your mother used to 
bake in a deep pie pan with the crust pinched up all around 
the edge in a row of high peaks, and a large red spot in the 
middle of the top crust where the juice had oozed out, mak- 
ing your mouth water till vour jaws ached? If so, you can 
understand what the valley of Mexico is like. The red spot 
corresponds to the part covered by the city; the top crust 
represents the surrounding valley nearly as level as a floor; 
and the crumpled edge is like the continuous rim of high 
mountains surrounding the valley and terminating the view 
in every direction. Within the rim is the Federal District, 
which corresponds to the District of Columbia in the United 
States. 

One was often asked to look at the nearby peak south of 
the city and told that just on the other side of it the bar- 
barous train attack had occurred in the spring, in which all 
of the soldier guard and most of the passengers were killed 
by Zapatistas and then cremated in the ruins of the wrecked 
train. But that was outside the Federal District in the state 
of Morelos, the most disorderly part of the entire Republic; 
and there was little danger of these soldiers’ getting into 
the valley. It was true that the village of Xochimileo had 
been raided a few weeks before. That was in the valley 
ten miles away, where one goes on the trolley to see the so- 
ealled floating islands and fairy-like canals. Yes, at another 
time a rebel band had got as near as the Country Club, which 
was only half as far away. And you probably heard from 
your hotel some lively shooting a few nights ago. That was 
three miles away, at Mixecoac, where the nurseries are that 
supply flowers for the city parks. The police were having 
a little affair with some Zapatistas that got in there; but it 
didn’t amount to much. 
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In spite of such quieting assurances one’s nerves were a 
little shaky at times. Then as Independence Day drew near 
a certain indefinable uneasiness seemed to be floating in the 
atmosphere. Frequently a resident foreigner, with evident 
restraint, would heave a sigh, shake his head, and remark, 
‘* Well, after the 16th maybe things will be better.’’ And 
another would echo with a circumflex accent, ‘‘ Maybe!’’ 

The 16th of September is in Mexico what the 4th of July 
is in the United States, except that it is celebrated with much 
greater enthusiasm and more lavish display. It was on this 
day one hundred and two years before that the warrior- 
priest, Father Hidalgo, started from his little parish church 
at Dolores the revolution which culminated ten and a half 
years later in the independence of Mexico. 

Eight days before the celebration, the papers announced 
that a colossal plot had been discovered for an uprising in 
the capital on the 16th. Some twenty men implicated in it 
had been arrested six days earlier, who, it was rumored, had 
now been executed. It was believed that this was only part 
of a greater plot, though little was made public, great re- 
serve being maintained with reference thereto. 

On the same day it was announced that the Zapatistas had 
left their base in Morelos and were concentrating in large 
numbers in the neighborhood of the capital. It was said 
that Zapata had asked, and received, Orozco’s consent to 
make an attack on the city. For some weeks past it had 
been known that the rebels were gathering all their strength 
in Morelos, and some definite movement had been expected 
at any time; but what it would be had hitherto been a mys- 
tery. A note had been received by the diplomatic corps 
warning them of the impending attack. It was signed by 
Zapata and several other southern leaders, and promised the 
foreign representatives that every effort would be made to 
protect their nationals. It was these disturbing rumors that 
started the talk of assassinating foreigners. The rabble in 
the city would rise, it was said, as soon as the rebels at- 
tacked. 
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Another startling headline declared that intervention was 
near. President Taft would act reluctantly, it was stated; 
but in the heat of the existing campaign, it was believed that 
he might yield to the urgency of his friends and send an army 
into Mexico to make himself a war-president and rely on 
this to bring about a Republican victory at the polls in 
November. An editorial gravely announcea that the people 
and press of the United States were discussing Mexican condi- 
tions and the attitude of their government toward Mexico with 
greater interest than ever before. Comparisons were being 
made between the treatment accorded Mexico and Nicaragua. 
Action in the latter case was prompt, it was said, because it 
was a small job; and cautious in the former because the 
end could not be foreseen. 

The newspapers of the day on which these startling an- 
nouncements were made disappeared early from the lobby of 
the hotel, where they were usually open for the inspection of 
guests. The clerk knew nothing about them, and the pro- 
prietor could not understand where on earth they could have 
gone. They had been there all right, he declared, for he had 
read them himself. However, he could not remember that 
they said anything of much importance. He was a good- 
hearted, generous, kindly soul who took a fatherly interest in 
his patrons, and had a eare for the condition of their nerves 
as well as their stomachs. 

The papers of several subsequent days had the same fuga- 
cious habits. They repeated the talk of intervention. The 
government at Washington was pressed on all sides to move. 
Plans for a campaign in Mexico were thoroughly worked out. 
Relations between the two countries had reached a critical 
stage. Troubles on the northern frontier were increasing. 
Railroads and other vested interests were demanding protec- 
tion by United States troops and would probably receive it. 
The ‘‘Colossus of the North’’ was ready to strike. 

Zapatistas were still gathering strength near the Capital. 
Some small detachments of federal soldiers sent out to dis- 
perse them had all been killed, officers and men. Train ser- 
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vice on some lines out of the city had been suspended until 
further notice beeause of renewed barbarous attacks and 
burning of trains, together with their guards, crews, and pas- 
sengers. ‘‘The trouble with us,’’ said an intelligent Foreign 
Office clerk to the writer, ‘‘is that we deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we are a civilized people.’* With his pencil he 
drew a circle and colored four-fifths or more of it black. ‘‘The 
white,’’ he continued, ‘‘represents the part of our country that 
is really civilized. The rest is in the dark ages of barbarism. 
That is the reason such terrible things can happen. If you 
write anything about us, please do not tell the whole truth. 
It would be too hard on us.”’ 

Another day a wild rumor declared that a bomb had been 
found under the desk of Secretary Lascurain of the Foreign 
Office. Since the writer’s work kept him in the archives of 
that office and not far from the Secretary’s room it was not 
difficult for his imagination to see fragments of his dismem- 
bered body mingled in the air with those of the distinguished 
minister. Not being anxious to break into the society of the 
diplomatic set—at least, not in this fashion—he at once insti- 
tuted an inquiry. He enjoyed the acquaintance of the fune- 
tionary whose high privilege and duty it was to open the See- 
retary’s room every morning and sit down hard on everything 
that looked as if it might explode. So to him the inquiry 
was addressed. It was answered with a most solemn declara- 
tion in the names of Jesus and Mary and all the holy saints 
and martyrs that there was not a bit of truth in the rumor. 

A train on the main line from Laredo arrived in the city 
nearly a day late and reported a bridge burned near San Luis 
Potosi. This was the first interference with traffic on this 
line,—the only way of escape hitherto unmenaced. A visit 
to the United States Legation for advice was reassuring. Am- 
bassador Wilson admitted that the situation was grave, but 
said the papers of the preceding days had been unjustifiably 
sensational. Their statements had been greatly exaggerated. 
The editor of the leading paper in English had been invited 
to an interview and advised to be more moderate. He was. 
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But a knowledge that unpleasant truths are being suppressed 
causes the imagination to conjure up others still more un- 
pleasant. 

In their softened tone the papers now announced the wel- 
come news that the rebels had abandoned the field of opera- 
tions in the state of Mexico and were returning to Morelos. 
Lacking more exciting news they quoted from the New York 
Herald: ‘‘A plot discovered is a plot defeated. The design 
of twenty or more Zapatistas to blow up the whole City of 
Mexico, lay the Alameda in waste, destroy the still unfinished 
opera house, and tear up the gardens of the Paseo, will not 
be carried out. The plotters are in jail, and the 102nd anni- 
versary of Mexican Independence can be celebrated with all 
the customary gayety. There is room for suspicion that the 
reports of trouble in and around the Mexican capital have 
been greatly exaggerated.”’ 

The papers reappeared in the hotel lobby. They contained 
little disquieting news and were filled with announcements of 
the coming celebration. There were in the city some twenty- 
seven hundred rurales and mounted police in addition to the 
regular force. These would be abundantly able to protect the 
capital and preserve order during the festivities. 

On the evening of the 14th there was a little excitement on 
the streets. An anti-government demonstration started from 
the Chamber of Deputies, where a day or two earlier at a 
meeting preliminary to the regular session the galleries had 
dared to cheer the name of the exiled General Diaz. Another 
day’s proceedings had ended in an uproar. On this evening 
several hundred students and clerks starting from the 
Deputies’ meeting place paraded the streets carrying a picture 
of the deposed President Diaz, and expressing displeasure 
with the existing government. But they were dispersed by 
fifty gi ndarmes. 

Although the 16th is the national holiday, the celebration 
begins at eleven o’clock on the night of the 15th. This was 
the day and the hour of September, 1810, when Father 
Hidalgo, after ringing the bell of his little church at Dolores 
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to call them together, announced to his astonished flock that 
a plot in which he and others were engaged to start a move- 
ment against the government a few weeks later had been be- 
trayed and it was necessary to act at once. Thereupon he 
‘raised the ery, or grito, which began the revolution. His 
parishioners were the nucleus of the motley ill-armed rabble 
which started next day the march that never entirely stopped 
till Mexico was freed from the Spanish fetters which had 
bound her for three centuries. 

In this initial eeremony of the annual celebration the center 
of interest is the great open square called the Zocalo. On its 
north side the great national cathedral, which took nearly a 
century in building and was completed two and a half cen- 
turies ago, stands on the site of the teocalli, or Aztee temple, 
on which the first Spaniards saw the smoking remains of hu- 
man sacrifices. On the east side is the National Palace, stand- 
ing on the site of the palace occupied by Montezuma as his 
headquarters when the Spanish conqueror, Cortes, arrived. 
It now contains the offices of the President and several ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Shortly after nightfall of the 15th the crowds began to 
gather here, not only from the city but from the surrounding 
country. Foreign visitors had been warned by resident for- 
eigners and friendly Mexicans to stay away from this danger 
point. It would be rash to attempt to estimate the numbers 
that gathered in the great square. The grass-covered park 
is about six hundred feet square, and the asphalt streets on 
each side are more than a hundred feet wide. Ordinarily this 
is the center of the street car system, and scores of cars are 
always to be seen entering or emerging at the four corners. 
But on this night no car came within a block of the square. 
All other traffic was abandoned, or it also passed by side 
streets. 

Long before eleven o’clock the square was so packed that it 
was difficult to move. The densest point was the wide street 
in front of the National Palace. This building was ablaze 
with electric lights in various fantastic designs, and had 
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stretched across its entire front of more than six hundred feet 
the names of a score of the most famous revolutionary heroes 
written in letters of fire. On the other side of the street facing 
the palace was a long double row of mounted police, standing 
at attention ready to charge if an insurrection should be at- 
tempted. Along the middle of the street a long line of hel- 
meted policemen slowly wormed its way through the dense 
crowd. 

As the minute hand of the illuminated clock passed the 
mark at five minutes before eleven, a breathless silence fell 
upon the vast throng. The suspense was painful. All eyes 
were turned toward the center of the facade of the National 
Palace. At one minute before the hour President Madero ap- 
peared on the baleony. An instant later he grasped a cord 
which rang a bell above his head in commemoration of Father 
Hidalgo’s ringing the chureh bell to assemble his flock a hun- 
dred and two years earlier. Then he sounded the grito, 
Hidalgo’s battle ery. As if fired by an electric spark the vast 
multitude raised a simultaneous deafening shout. Hats, 
handkerchiefs, and serapes leaped into the air to emphasize 
the wild enthusiasm. 

At the same instant a score or more of bells, large and small, 
on the great cathedral across the square began to ring fran- 
tically. A blaze of light appeared in that direction. Every 
line of every window, every door, and every corner of the 
great church and its two massive towers was marked with a 
row of blazing lights. From all around the cathedral a hun- 
dred sky-rockets shot simultaneously into the air with a ter- 
rific explosion, and were followed for some minutes by a con- 
tinuous stream of others. It was the acme of electric and 
pyrotechnic display. The brilliant fireworks on the circle 
below the White House at the close of a sane Fourth in Wash- 
ington is like child’s play compared with the lavish prodigal- 
ity of Merico’s splendid spectacle. 

After some minutes this orgy of patriotic enthusiasm wore 
itself out and the mass of humanity began to move. One 
eould not stand still if he would. He could not go where he 
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would; he went where he could. The erush was stifling. 
Presently it was relieved and the great plaza bezan to empty 
itself into the streets, which radiate in all directions. 
Many of these were also brilliantly lighted, especially the 
avenues, San Francisco and Cinco de Mayo. These are 
parallel streets about half a mile long connecting the Zocalo 
with the Alameda, a larger and more beautiful park in the 
heart of the more modern city. Through the entire length of 
these the crowd extended only slightly less dense than in the 
Zocalo. 

Barring the momentary crush—a mere incident of the effort 
of the crowd to move itself—no unpleasantness was ex- 
perienced, except, indeed, the olfactory discomfort arising 
from the unclean garments and unwashed bodies of the illiter- 
ate peons, who have never learned the virtue of cleanliness, 
and, if they had, could hardly practice it in the crowded 
hovels which they call homes. Every voluntary movement, 
even of the least cultured, had been prefaced by the delight- 
ful ‘‘con permiso, Senor,’’ indicative of the polite consid- 
erateness characteristic of the entire Mexican people. 

Foreigners had not been assassinated. But the 16th had 
not yet come, and the celebration had just begun. This cere- 
mony had only commemorated Hidalgo’s call to arms. The 
march of his armies was to be celebrated in the processions of 
the next day. 

Dawn of the 16th was ushered in by the firing of the official 
salute, in response to which a multitude of guns, anvils, and 
cannon crackers echoed and reechoed throughout every street 
and alley of the city. Unlike the United States’ Fourth, the 
firmg was confined to a brief period in the early morning. 
The danger and annoyance of promiscuous shooting on the 
streets and in the parks through the day was conspicuous for 
its absence. 

Early in the forenoon the officials and the people, the élite 
and the masses, gathered at the foot of the majestic Inde- 
pendence monument, which stands about half way along the 
Paseo de la Reforma, the most beautiful drive in Mexico, un- 
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surpassed in ornateness by any boulevard on the continent. 
About a mile away at the eastern end is the entrance to the 
city ; at the opposite end is Chapultepee Palace perched on the 
rocks nearly two hundred feet above the city. It has been 
the out-of-town residence of the chief executives of Mexico 
from the time of Montezuma to the present. 

After extended and appropriate ceremonies here, the long 
procession wended its way about midday toward the National 
Palace, two miles away on the Zocalo, where President Madero, 
after having led the parade through the cheering throngs of 
spectators which crowded the streets all the way and filled the 
balconies and housetops on both sides, reviewed the long lines 
of troops constituting the largest part of the procession. 
Cadets from the national military college and from the national 
agricultural school led the way in their spotless new uniforms. 
Long lines followed of regular Federal troops,—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery—whose faded uniforms and sunbrowned 
faces spoke eloquently of the hard service they had recently 
seen in the effort to suppress the revolution, from which effort 
they had been given a temporary respite to come to the capital 
to participate in the festivities, and by their presence afford 
protection from the dreaded disturbances. But the greatest 
admiration and wildest enthusiasm were provoked by the 
thousands of rurales in Charro costume, which constituted the 
gorgeous closing scene of the brilliant procession. Their 
broad, extravagantly decorated sombreros, their short, close- 
fitting, gold-and-silver-laced jackets, their skin-tight, broad- 
fringed trousers, and their beautiful, prancing, gaily 
caparisoned horses embodied those things that are dearest to 
the Mexican peon. 

In the afternoon occurred the ceremonious opening of the 
annual session of the Chamber of Deputies by President 
Madero. He and his eabinet and other officials came in pro- 
cession from the National Palace through a long double row 
of infantry that lined the sides of the streets throughout the 
entire route of about a mile. The officials were preceded and 
followed by several companies of cavalry, which deployed and, 
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while the opening ceremonies were in progress, occupied the 
streets approaching the legislative palace in all four directions. 

After nightfall of the 16th the electric and pyrotechnie dis- 
play was reproduced, and was only slightly less elaborate than 
that of the night before. Without mishap to foreigner or na- 
tive the twenty-four-hour celebration thus came to an end. 
Pompous ceremonies, brilliant costumes, processions and spec- 
tacles are dear to the heart of the Latin everywhere, and 
doubly dear to the Latin-American. But this had fully satis- 
fied even the Latin-American love of display. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE MOTHER 


More than a generation ago her struggle began. Fred- 
ricka was an only daughter. The three sons, her older broth- 
ers, were all out in the world, busy with their own afiairs. 
Fredricka admired her brothers; she was proud of their 
success. Hans was rapidly gaining a reputation as a mili- 
tary expert. Wilhelm was winning recognition as a scien- 
tist. Franz, the youngest, would be a great pianist. And 
had not Fredricka herself been assured by the critics that 
she possessed a voice of superior quality? Though a woman, 
she would be a worthy comrade and congenial associate of 
these brothers. Could she but have the advantage of spe- 
cial training, a destiny not inferior to theirs, she felt, awaited 
her. 
But no! Herr Baumbach, the father, could never consent 
to his only daughter’s preparing herself for the stage. Such 
was not woman’s proper sphere. She, like all true women, 
should be a home-maker. Her happiness—the truest hap- 
piness, he told her—should come through sacrifice for the 
happiness of others. Her voice needed no training for the 
singing of lullabies. Besides, Johann loved her, and she 
had loved him. Four years ago she had promised to be- 
come his wife. This promise must be kept. Fredricka 
pleaded in vain. Her mother looked in sympathy upon her 
daughter’s distress, but uttered not a word. 

At last she yielded to a father’s iron will and a lover’s 
ardent importuning. She became Johann’s wife. And then 
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it seemed that the Johann whom she had formerly loved 
was becoming even more blindly practical. To Johann, 
Fredricka, with her dreams and her talk of a career, had 
become a puzzle. For Fredricka, however, her marriage 
fostered yet a feeble hope. Johann loved her. She would 
in time lead him to see life as she saw it—to appreciate 
her possible career. Surely he could not deny her the 
fulfilment of her heart’s desire! 

Then came further disillusionment with crushing reality. 
Johann could not understand—could not sympathize with 
her longings. Had he not made her mistress of his home? 
Did he not love her? But Fredricka was unhappy. He was 
troubled. Why had she married him if she could not be 
content? 
cal * * bad * * a * al 

**She has brought you a son,’’ the doctor announced, as 
Johann, with anxious face, entered his wife’s room. 

At these words the spent young mother smiled faintly. 
‘*Yes?’’ she whispered. ‘‘Then, ‘tis really a man-child— 
our first-born ?’’ 

Johann nodded. ‘‘Heinrich he shall be called for my 
father,’’ he said proudly. 

Sal * * ae ~ * * = - 

Three years passed. A second son was born, and Johann’s 
face now constantly wore a smile. Fredricka seemed con- 
tent. Perhaps she had forgotten her dreams. Had the 
joys and cares of motherhood supplanted them? So Johann 
supposed. He would not ask. The years were good to him. 
Did not Fredricka give to him all her love that was not 
bestowed upon their two sons? Ah! those sons of his! 
They should be given the best advantages. He would— 

3ut here his planning was suddenly cut short. A eall to 
arms sent a thrill through every heart. The Fatherland 
was in danger; freedom was at stake—proclaimed the em- 
peror. Homes, wives, mothers, offspring must be protected. 
For this purpose husbands, fathers, lovers went hurrying 
to the scene of conflict. Into the struggle went Herr Baum- 
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bach, Hans, Wilhelm, Franz, and Johann. At home Fred- 
ricka remained with the two young sons. 
* % Sy *% % % x * * 

‘*He died bravely,’’ said the neighbors who broke the in- 
evitable news. ‘‘What a noble heritage to bequeath his 
sons!’” murmured the old men and women in their attempt 
to comfort the mute-staring, dry-eyed voung mother. She 
answered them not. A hush fell on the little group of aged 
comforters. The moments passed: With trance-like gaze 
she sat as one lost in a vision. The child in her lap stirred. 

** His sons!’ she breathed at last. 

Hans, then Wilhelm, lastly Herr Baumbach himself, fell. 
The flower of German manhood was being sacrificed. 
Famine and disease as gleaners followed the battle line. 
Gaunt hunger looked in through the windows of once com- 
fortable homes, whose defenders would never return. 

‘*What did this all mean?’’ queried the blue eyes of the 
younger son as he would look up in childish wonder into 
the mother’s careworn face. Then Fredricka would rouse 
herself from bitter reverie. Tears would course down her 
cheeks, Her child she would press more closely to her 
bosom. Would the war never cease? 

Then came the birth of a daughter. For a moment the 
pall which had enshrouded the mother lifted. In her daughter, 
should peace be restored—in her daughter—she might yet see 
her own long-cherished desire realized! Yes, her daughter 
mizht— 

Here, however, the dream was rudely interrupted. The 
din of battle, the dying groans of patriot fathers, the wail 
of mothers were sounds too harsh for her infant ears. The 
smoke she could not breathe. 

His sons again became Fredricka’s sole care. In them she 
found a steadying purpose in life. She must provide for 
them; for them she willingly toiled and sacrificed. Their 
father’s memory the old men kept always green. Their 
stories fired his sons with patriotic zeal. With their play- 
mates they paraded, drilled, and fought again the great 
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battles in which their fathers and uncles had given their 
lives for their country in the early ‘70’s. Should the Father- 
land ever call them, two more loyal defenders should not 
be found. 

The wound in Fredricka’s heart was healing—or was it 
becoming more deeply hidden? Days had lengthened into 
months, months into years, and finally, years into decades. 
These were the times of peace for which Fredricka had de- 
voutly prayed. Surely brotherly love and woman’s devo- 
tion were making of men real defenders of homes! J/is sons, 
the mother rejoiced, should honor their father’s memory 
by lives devoted to the pursuits of peace. She was grieved 
to see them go out into the world. But they were needed. 
They must do their work. 

The years were speeding fast. Even the younger son had 
long since come to manhood. With his violin the older son 
had thrilled hundreds in Europe and America. Often Fred- 
ricka herself had been an enraptured listener. But not 
always was it her son she saw before her on the stage. Not 
always were the notes she heard those of his violin. 

Into the face of the younger son a happy infant daughter 
smiled. His was a comfortable, kindly home. Would his 
mother not share it withthem? No; she would continue to live 
where she was. His brother must feel that he, too, had a 
home. Peace and quiet were hers; she was content. 

* ak * * * * * - - 

But once more comes the call to arms. National existence 
is endangered; the iron ring must be broken; Germany must 
take her place in the sun—proclaims the emperor. A gen- 
eration reared in peace responds almost as one man, and 
rushes to meet the enemy. Their homes must be defended; 
their wives, mothers, offsprings must be protected. His sons 
are among the first to answer the call. 

A year passes. More than two million defenders of homes 
lie dead in the trenches. His sons have borne themselves 
well. They proved worthy descendants of their brave father, 
their surviving comrades say. 





—<— 
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Two mothers weep. The infant daughter ceases her prat- 
tle to gaze in wonder. 

‘*O God! and ’tis for this that I have given all,’’ the older 
mother sobs. ‘‘God pity thee, child! May He have on thee 
the same compassion He took on my own little Freda years 
ago, and deliver thee from a life in this man’s world!’’ 

WituiAM M. TANNER. 


ON THE PLAINS 


That portion of Texas so far north and so far west that when 
its people speak of ‘‘Mexico,’’ one knows they mean New 
Mexico; where the locai train from Clovis in the last-named 
state is dubbed by thirsty citizens of those severely dry com- 
munities, ‘‘the whiskey special’’—that part of the state has 
three chief products: jack rabbits, windmills, and hospitality. 

Of the creatures first named little need be said. Primarily 
they are useful to the traveler in giving variety to the land- 
scape. For, when the eye is wearied with gazing on almost 
bare prairie at every point of the compass, with only scattered 
herds of cattle or horses, little groups of ranch houses near the 
horizon, and the long, uneurved double lines of steel, bounded 
at a short distance to right and left by ugly barbed wire 
fences—at that moment to catch sight of the dog-like cotton- 
tails jumping up and bounding away in large numbers, yet 
retiring only a short distance, there calmly to await develop- 
ments—such incidents add the touch of color needed to drive 
away the traveler’s ennui. 

And yet this statement implies a cynical spirit, a blasé 
temper utterly foreign to the plains. That temper should be 
brought hither by no one. Journeying to Blanton directly by 

# the new railway line from Springfield, one is unwise to com- 
plain of monotony in the landscape, or even of barbed wire 
fences. You may not be palled by the necessity of leaving 
Springfield in a day-coach at six-thirty in the morning, after a 
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**two-bit’’ breakfast, with paper napkins, thick china dishes, 
wall notices slightly over-personal in their import, and un- 
named restaurant features contrary to the latest regulations 
of the Pure Food Commissioner. All such momentary annoy- 
ances are forgotten in the cool dryness of the atmosphere, the 
immense sweep of the view, the uncontaminated morning fresh- 
ness which must hearten your traveler’s soul. Amid these 
surroundings the little jack rabbits form an integral part of 
the community. Their nervous disports of a minute’s dura- 
tion, followed by unconcealed safety a short distance away, 
give one more proof that the conventional, civilized East has 
been left far behind. 

This day-coach travel offers fewer discomforts than your 
parlor-car habits may have led you to expect. The coach is 
spacious and wholesomely clean, the road-bed is uncommonly 
even, and the new railway stations along the route, constructed 
all of white stone, with the station name moulded in relief on 
the center front, and wide sheds on either side, harmonize well 
with the spirit of the plains. Inside the train, of course, the 
utmost freedom prevails. Here one young woman who has 
just stepped on at Roswell exchanges hats with her schoolfellow 
from Big Springs, returning thanks for the loan of the head- 
gear over Sunday. There some drummer who has been play- 
ing with a new-found acquaintance in the person of a rosy- 
faced youngster, receives her orange tossed to him over two 
seats, only to fling it across the aisle to another good-humored 
traveler, who in turn pitches it forward, until six or eight 
passengers, strangers to each other this morning, are engage 
in the game. Distant manners are soon forgotten, conversa- 
tion becomes general, and as the train slowly climbs up into 
the region of the true plains, every one in that coach seems to 
have caught the spirit of neighborly kindness. 

Just about noon the train stops and half the travelers get 
off. Blanton, county seat of Richland, is in the ‘‘shallow 
water’’ district, and so has a windmill for every dwelling house 
in sight. But possibly some will not understand the phrase 
‘‘shallow water,’’ or its connection with windmills. None 
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such have wandered over the Texas plains. For every pluins- 
man knows that fifty feet below the surface in all that district 
lies an immense sheet of water, apparently inexhaustible in 
quantity. So the householder in the town or the ranchman 
outside of it may sink his well wherever he desires, and then 
by means of windmill or electric motor provide a system of 
private waterworks for household stock, or irrigation pur- 
poses. On the plains, it must be remembered, high winds are 
more frequent than rainfall, and yet the soil is rich, and with 
artificially supplied water, yields abundant harvests. Recently 
large tracts of land in Richland and adjoining counties have 
been purchased by an English syndicate and with windmills, 
electric motors, and irrigating channels, have produced beauti- 
ful fields of alfalfa and unbeautiful fat swine. And since ‘‘the 
syndicate’’ has shown its faith, native landowners felt justi- 
fied in offering their tracts to you for two hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre, calmly assuring you that purchasing at this 
price, you are sure to realize large dividends on your invest- 
ment. All this in the midst of what geographers used to term 
the Great American Desert! 

But this information comes to one gradually after he has 
become better acquainted with the townspeople. As he rides 
in "bus or eab from the railway into the business section of the 
town, some proud citizen will be sure to call attention to the 
stretch of paved sidewalk unbroken for five blocks; to the 
large commercial greenhouse containing all varieties of plants 
and flowers; to the miniature one-story building that com- 
prises the office and publishing rooms of the Blanton Daily 
Journal, now rapidly completing Volume I, wherein is bul- 
letined the latest war news and surmise from Washington, 
Berlin, and London, with all the newest political gossip of the 
Lone Star State. Getting out of the omnibus on its halting, 
one finds the hotel lobby busy with the ubiquitous commercial 
traveler, the members of a baseball nine from some rival com- 
munity, ranchmen and cowboys in town for the day, and the 
secretary of the local chamber of commerce on hearty terms 
of fellowship with them all. 
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This hotel for two dollars and a half per diem provides 
more than would ordinarily be expected. The ready assump- 
tion of friendly relations that so definitely marks human in- 
tercourse throughout the West is to be observed on one’s first 
approaching the desk to register. But the welcome has in it 
little of the commercial flavor. No grinning Ethiopian 
fussily grabs your bag in expectation of his tip, for even the 
temporary presence of Africans in Richland County is not 
desired. Waitresses on the table are blooming Irish or Scotch 
lasses, neatly clothed in black and white, who are not averse to 
flirting with homesick guests. The whole dining room, front- 
ing on two streets in order to gain full advantage of fresh air 
and sunlight, but removed from dust and noise by its location 
on the second floor of the building, is rendered more attractive 
by clean linen, uncrowded tables, one or two birds singing in 
their cages, good service, and well cooked food. Hospitality 
extends beyond the doors of the hotel. You need not be sur- 
prised at invitations to drive out through town and country 
from men who are practically strangers to you. All good 
Blantonians delight to show you their paved street, good sandy 
roads, brick churches, large schools and academies, and over 
the broad prairie their irrigated apple and pear orchards, and 
continued stretches of alfalfa. The conversation on such 
drives is mainly one-sided. ‘‘ Well, yes, sometimes we have 
sand storms, and they are a bit uncomfortable while they last, 
but then they make us appreciate so much more a day like 
this, which you must admit is glorious. Yet many more just 
like this one come to us every week. And really, as a matter 
of fact, it is not so dry here as you may have thought. Twenty- 
four inches is our annual rainfall, and two-thirds of that comes 
exactly when the crops need it. Oh, no, this dry ditch here is 
not merely an undulation of the plain, but the headwater of 
one of the largest rivers in Texas. But did you ever see more 
beautiful stretches of farm land without a pebble to disturb 
the ploughshare?’’ And without audible reply as you gaze 
over the prairies, you begin to wonder whether your name and 
eredit at your local bank will stand one more application for a 


respectable loan. 
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Thus your Blantonian looks with perfect confidence into 
the future, but the citizen of Blackville, fifty miles north of 
him, is apt to ruminate on the past. Time was when Black- 
ville merchants gained large trade from the vicinity of Blan- 
ton, when Richland County cowboys always rode to Blackville 
if they desired to ‘‘shoot up’’ a village. But that was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, before the railroad ran south to Spring- 
field and built up so many rival towns, before the ‘‘shallow 
water’’ was discovered and windmills became so cheap, before 
there was any talk of moving the Baptist ‘‘junior college,’’ 
which is the pride of Blackville’s heart, to any of these new- 
fangled communities. 

At the Blackville station the omnibus driver offers to con- 
vey one to either the Grand Central Hotel or the Palo Duro. 
Now Palo Duro possesses greater distinctiveness of name, but 
the competing house wisely charges fifty cents more per day, 
and thus obtains the patronage of the stranger. Besides, it 
soon comes out that mine host of the Central is local justice 
of the peace, and surely one likes to be Judge Kerbey’s guest. 

And yet somehow the flavor that one has come to associate 
with the plains is not always to be found in Blackville. On 
the sidewalk in front of the Grand Central, amid their smok- 
ing pipes or strong cigars, drummers will tell how in days 
gone by, this was the greatest cattle market of Texas, and then 
stop to remark on one lonesome Cadillac amid a passing throng 
of puffing, creaking Fords. If one ventures to congratulate 
an old acquaintance on his possession of a home in the com- 
munity, the information is given that he purchased just be- 
fore the bubble burst, and the bystanders grunt feelingly. 

Then a boy in shrill tones announces a moving picture film 
for the evening, one of the drummers finishes the story of his 
suecess as a poultry fancier in South Texas, and the sidewalk 
party breaks up when the landlord is joined by three of his 
guests for the usual game of ‘‘forty-two’’ in the hotel lobby. 
It is possibly superfluous to explain that ‘‘forty-two’’ is about 
the only game of chance which the stringent Texas anti- 
gambling statutes permit to be played in hotels or other public 
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places. Unmoved by such sport you may fold up your Satur- 
day Evening Post and wander to your own chamber some- 
where among the mazes of the second story. Perhaps it fronts 
upon the moving picture theatre, in which case you can see 
‘*The Fall of Pompeii’’ or ‘*The Love Liar’’ over the heads 
of those in the balcony, without paying the admission price. 
Then you are disturbed by the noise of several men just out- 
side your door and the unheralded entrance of some individual, 
who quickly stops, and requests pardon for his error. West 
Texas hotels never lock their doors or even possess keys for 
the purpose. With a dark, winding hallway, and your own 
lamp unlighted, what more natural than such a blunder? You 
may recognize in his departing form your table companion 
who conversed all through dinner about his last Sunday’s 
game of ‘‘ten-cent ante,’’ and realize that he is accompany- 
ing certain fellows to his own room, there to gamble unhind- 
ered by the majesty of the law. So far into the night you may 
have the sound of dealing cards and passing chips or coin to 
disturb your dreams of the fresh air, the windmills, and 
the optimism of Blanton. 
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THE GATHERER 
By H. M. ELuis 


In the cool of the evening, Death passed by, 
And his chill gaze rested upon my child 

That lay in the cradle, and-cooed, and smiled, 
And playthings made of the flying hours. 

‘‘ Death,’’ I said, ‘‘it is hard to die, 

Yet take me first!’’ Death made reply, 
‘*Not yet—I come to gather the flowers.’’ 


Hand in hand, in the sunset glow, 
Together we strolled at the end of day. 
Death came to meet us on the way, 

And she, at his glance, stood still and mute. 
‘* Death,’’ I eried, ‘‘I am ready to go; 
Only spare her!’’ Death answered, ‘‘ No, 
Not yet—I come to gather the fruit.’’ 


In the dusk I sat by my mother’s bed, 

And carefully smoothed her soft white hair. 

[ could hear his tread upon the stair, 

Through the rain that pattered upon the eaves. 
‘‘O Death, I am weary of life,’’ I said. 

With a pitying smile, Death shook his head, 
‘‘Not yet—I have come to gather the leaves.’’ 








EDITORIAL 


Since the last issue of The Texas Review several changes 
in its editorial staff have become necessary. The Editor, 
Professor Stark Young, last Sep- 
Announcement tember resigned his position in 
Texas to become Professor of Eng- 
lish in Amherst College, Massachusetts. About the same 
time the Managing Editor, Dr. Perey H. Houston, also left 
Texas to assume the professorship of English in Acadia Uni- 
versity, Nova Scotia. Of these two men, one first conceived 
the notion of establishing the Review, and despite many dis- 
couragements pushed his plans through to realization. The 
other one strongly impressed his own personality on each 
of the numbers issued under his control, and gave to them 
a certain tone which others must strive hard to maintain. 
Whatever success has so far attended the periodical is due 
in large measure to their efforts and to those of Professor 
Thad W. Riker, who has given generously of his time and 
labor for several months in order to set the Review upon its 
feet. Names of the new members of the staff will be found 
elsewhere. The Review will hereafter be issued in January, 
April, July, and October. 
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A significant gathering which has not received the atten- 
tion that it deserves, took place some weeks ago in one of the 
larger towns of Texas. It was a 


Organized to Fight the : é : ‘ 
meeting of the presidents of sev- 


Mob , : 
eral denominational colleges, who 


came together not to discuss athletics, hazing, or college en- 
trance requirements, but to devise ways and means for com- 
bating crimes of the mob. These college presidents are hap- 
pily not subject to the ready sneer of ‘‘playing polities,”’ 
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and yet they attacked a political evil which politicians are 
afraid to handle. Convinced that the disease can be remedied 
by an aroused public opinion, they propose to stir up senti- 
ment in Texas, possibly in other states, until law-abiding 
citizens wake to the dangers of this peculiarly American 
form of barbarism. The president of a denominational col- 
lege is an official leader in both school and church. By his 
efforts both these powerful forees may be turned against 
organized lawlessness. 

It is time that educated Texans began actively to fight this 
evil. So frequently are our laws defied that the average 
American citizen does not conceive of Texans as_ law- 
abiding people. In most states a case of lynching ealls forth 
wide newspaper comment, but three lynchings in Texas 
during the month of August were treated almost as a matter 
of course. One of the victims, a negro whose guilt had not 
been established, was burned to death in the public square 
of a certain town of Central Texas before the eyes of thou- 
sands. A few days later in an East Texas community, two 
negro murderers were also burned at the stake, though one of 
them was already dead and the other seriously wounded. 
Not long after that a Bohemian farmer in South Texas, ac- 
cused of beating his wife, was taken from prison by a small 
party of men and shot to death. The first case called forth 
some comment, chiefly in Northern newspapers and maga- 
zines. The others were probably dismissed as two more 
Texas murders, 

The greatest danger of the present situation with regard 
to lynching lies in the apathy of those nearest to the seat 
of the crime. Most Texas newspapers, with The Dallas News 
as a notable exception, were too busy during last August 
denouncing the mob murder of a white convict in Georgia 
to express any opinion on similar events nearer home. 
Now ordinarily the person murdered by an American 
mob deserves his punishment. It is true that two or 
three Texas men lynched in recent years were proved inno- 
eent after all was over, but that has been the exception 
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rather than the rule. And though this punishment has been 
meted out for various crimes, few mere wife-beaters have 
had to pay the extreme penalty. Then after a horrible crime 
has been ‘‘avenged’’ by volunteer hangmen or burners, the 
innate justice of the punishment generally silences all timid 
protest in that community. Indignant denunciators are met 
by the ad hominem argument, ‘‘ You’d feel differently if your 
home had been invaded by such a scoundrel!’’ Besides, the 
person lynched is usually of a different race from his lynch- 
ers—a negro, a Mexican, or at least a Bohemian. It is even 
possible to argue that he is not a human being. For on that 
ground an intelligent Texas superintendent of schools who is 
opposed on principle to capital punishment, justified the first 
burning of last August. At any rate refraining from public 
condemnation of one’s neighbors is an easily acquired grace. 

The task of arousing the whole state to a sense of alarm, 
of convincing even lethargic college professors that no state 
or community can allow the mob, however great its provoca- 
tion, to assume legal duties, is worthy of Christian patriots. 
Americans must get rid of their strong unwillingness to pun- 
ish, even to censure, their neighbors for publicly exhibiting 
contempt of all courts. The prevalence of such contempt, too 
evident throughout the United States, is once more illustrated 
at home. In a certain Texas town a few weeks ago several 
prominent men who had been convicted of fraud in the con- 
duct of a Federal election, were released from jail on bond 
pending appeal. A jarge number of their fellow-citizens 
thought this conviction unjust. Accordingly on their tem- 
porary release from custody, if one may accept newspaper 
accounts, these convicted men were met by a brass band 
and a long procession of citizens, who paraded the streets 
with their convicted friends and gave them a remarkable ova- 
tion. Regardless of the guilt or innocence of the men ac- 
eused, do not such incidents breed defiance of all law? The 
movement inaugurated by these college presidents comes 
not a whit too soon. It is really an effort to prevent anarchy. 








